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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and inter- 
national agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of 
international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEPSSHFF BY THE 
UNITEO STATES OF AnNiEXICA 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 


Part I. The United Nations Commission of Investigation 


Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents: 
History and Organization 


by Harry N. Howard * 


The Security Council and 
Greek Frontier Incidents 


The problem of Greece 
came before the Security 
Council for the third time 
on December 3, 1946, when 
the Delegate of Greece, 
under articles 34 and 35 
(1) of the Charter of the 
United Nations, requested 
that the Security Council 
give early consideration to 





On July 29, 1947, the Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the Security Council vetoed a draft resolution offered by 
the United States Representative as a solution of the disturbed situation 
on the northern Greek frontiers. This resolution, which was supported 
by the representatives of nine members of the Security Council, was 
based on conclusions supported by eight members of the United Nations 
Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents and 
on proposals made by nine members of that Commission. The Commis- 
sion spent some five months in making on-the-spot investigations, in the 
examination of witnesses and other evidence, and in the preparation 
of its report to the Security Council. The report was signed in Geneva 
on May 23, 1947. Because of the importance of the subject, the 
BULLETIN is herewith printing the first of three articles dealing with 
the work of the Commission. These articles will cover the history and 
organization of the Commission, the survey of the evidence, conclusions, 
and proposals of the Commission, and the consideration of the report 
and recommendations by the Security Council. 





a situation which, it was 
charged, was leading to 











friction between Greece 

and its northern neigh- 

bors, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. The first 
Greek case, it will be recalled, had come before the 
Security Council as a result of a letter of the Rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. on January 21, 1946, 
under article 35 of the Charter, charging that the 
presence of British troops in Greece was a threat 
to international peace and security. There was no 
disposition on the part of the Security Council to 
agree with the Soviet thesis, however, and the 
charge was not sustained.2 The second case was 
brought to the attention of the Security Council 
by a cable from the Ukrainian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs on August 24, 1946, under article 34 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, charging that the 
policy of the Greek Government had produced a 
situation in the Balkans endangering international 
Peace and security. This question was discussed 
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between August 28 and September 20, 1946, and 
once more the Security Council declined to accept 
the thesis presented by the Soviet Representative.* 

In its communication of December 3, 1946, the 


* Dr. Howard served as an adviser on the U.S. Delegation 
to the Commission throughout the period of its work. 

*The Security Council considered this matter at its 
Sixth (Feb. 1, 1946), Seventh (Feb. 4, 1946), Eighth (Feb. 
5, 1946), and Tenth (Feb. 6, 1946) Sessions. See United 
Nations, Journal of the Security Council, no. 2, p. 14; 
no. 7, pp. 87-102; no. 8, pp. 101-137, 137-138; no. 10, pp. 
172-178. 

* See United Nations, Security Council, Oficial Records, 
First Year, Second Series: no. 4, pp. 33-39; no. 5, pp. 
145-149 ; no. 5, Supplement, Annex 8, 8/137, pp. 150-151; 
no. 6, p. 153; no. 6, pp. 153-156, 157-171 ; no. 7, pp. 173-197 ; 
no. 8, pp. 200-212; no. 9, pp. 214-256; no. 10, pp. 260-281; 
no. 11, pp. 284-297 ; no. 12, pp. 300-321; no. 13, pp. 324-341; 
no. 14, pp. 344-364 ; no. 15, pp. 365-392; no. 16, pp. 393-422. 
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Greek Government requested that the Security 
Council give early consideration to a situation 
which, it was charged, was leading to friction be- 
tween Greece, on the one hand, and its northern 
neighbors, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, on 
the other. It was charged that the guerrilla 
movement in Greece was receiving support from 
the three northern neighbors of Greece, that 
groups of men were trained for guerrilla activi- 
ties within Greece, and that foreign assistance had 
been given to the guerrillas. A detailed memo- 
randum was submitted to the Security Council in 
support of the Greek request for an early con- 
sideration of the problem.‘ 

The Security Council discussed the Greek com- 
plaint during sessions from December 10 to De- 
cember 19, 1946, representatives of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Yugoslavia being invited to 
participate in the discussions, without the right 
to vote. Since they were not members of the 
United Nations, the participation of Albania and 
Bulgaria was conditioned on their acceptance in 
advance, for the purposes of the case, of the obliga- 
tions of pacific settlement provided in the Charter 
of the United Nations (ch. VI). These obliga- 
tions were accepted by the representatives of Al- 
bania and Bulgaria on December 17, 1946. Dur- 
ing the Eighty-fifth Session of the Security Coun- 
cil, the Greek and Yugoslav Representatives made 
additional charges and countercharges as to the 
situation on the northern Greek frontiers. Her- 
schel Johnson, the Representative of the United 
States, proposed that the Security Council, with- 
out passing any judgment, establish a commission 


*$/203. 

® See Security Council, Oficial Records, First Year, Sec- 
ond Series: no. 24, pp. 529-559; no. 25, pp. 563-583 ; no. 26, 
pp. 588-613; no. 27, pp. 615-636; and S/PV/86, pp. 1-81, 
and S/PV/87. 

*$/Press/160 and S/Press/161. 

" Security Council, Oficial Records, no. 27, pp. 630-631. 

®For discussion of amendments see S/PV/87: (1) 
Polish amendment on description of area covered, pp. 
61-88; (2) Mexican and French amendments on compo- 
sition of Commission, pp. 91-106; (3) Polish and Soviet 
amendments on area subject to investigation, pp. 111- 
127; (4) Soviet amendment on limitation of staffs of 
delegations, pp. 128-130, 131-132; (5) Polish amendment 
on participation of representatives of Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Bulgaria in Commission’s work, pp. 137-151; 
(6) United Kingdom amendment inviting Commission to 
make proposals for preventing repetition of disturbances, 
pp. 152-165. 

° $/AC.4/5. 
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to ascertain the facts as to alleged border vio 
tions, with authority to conduct on-the-spot inves 
tigations in such areas of the four countries cop 
cerned as the commission might deem necessary, “7 
and to report the results to the Security Council; a 
This draft resolution, which was modified byThe 
amendments presented by the Representatives of S 
Mexico, Poland, and the United Kingdom, wag Dec 
adopted unanimously by the Security Council ogf Nati 
December 19, 1946.8 tran 
of t 
sent 
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The Resolution of December 19, 1946: 
The Commission dele 

Under the resolution of December 19, 1946, th ia 
Security Council, acting under article 34 of thi aust 
Charter, decided to establish “a Commission of 1 
Investigation to ascertain the facts relating to tha 2s! 
alleged border violations along the frontier b 
tween Greece on the one hand and Albania, Br 
garia and Yugoslavia on the other”. The Com ¢nin, 
mission was to be composed of a representatiy Colon 
of each of the members of the Security Couneig?ra™ 
as constituted in 1947, was to proceed to the are ° 
not later than January 15, 1947, and was to submi . 
a report to the Security Council at the earlier gs 


date possible. The Commission wasempowered-| } 


e ‘ . e P Unite 
“to conduct its investigation in northern Greecf 


and in such places in other parts of Greece, ipUnite 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as the Com 
mission considers should be included in its imThe 
vestigation in order to elucidate the causes anf point 
nature of the above-mentioned border violationg sp_n 
and disturbances.” 


Braz 


Bulgar 
Al 


The Commission was also to have authority “i, 


call upon the Governments, officials and national yyyo¢; 
of those countries, as well as such other source Th 
as the Commission deems necessary, for informi};.),4 
tion relevant to its investigation.” The Secré{p,.. 
tary-General was to communicate with the appre tary, 
priate authorities of the countries concerned “ifand | 
order to facilitate the Commission’s investigatiol were 
in those countries.” secret 

Each representative on the Commission wagtaphe 
entitled to select the necessary personnel to assisj*licer 
him, and the Secretary-General was to providg's, a 
such staff and assistance to the Commission asi th 
might deem necessary for the fulfillment of iid ‘ 
tasks. Moreover, the Governments of Albanig®¢rets 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia were invited "4 mec 
assist in the work of the Commission in a liais¢ fn i 
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EBelgium: Lt. Gen. Maurice Delvoie, 


capacity”. ‘The Commission was also invited “to 
make any proposals that it may deem wise for 
averting a repetition of border violations and 
disturbances in these areas.” 


The Organization of the Commission 

Soon after the adoption of the resolution of 
December 19, 1946, the Secretariat of the United 
Nations began its preparations for operations and 
transport of the Commission, and the 11 members 
of the Security Council appointed their repre- 
sentatives on the Commission. The following 
delegates were appointed as members of the 
Commission : ?° 
Australia: John D. L. Hood, Hxternal Affairs Officer, 

London 

former Military 

Attaché, Paris 
Brazil: Antonio Mendes Vianna,” First Secretary, Bra- 

zilian Embassy, Madrid 
China: Wunsz King, Ambassador to Belgium 
Colombia: Francisco Urrutia, Minister to Belgium 


is France: Georges Daux, professor of history, University 


of Paris 


“Poland: Jerzy Putrament, Minister to Switzerland 
"Syria: Ihsan el-Sherif, Minister to Turkey 


U.S.S.R.: A. A. Lavrischev, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Moscow 

United Kingdom: R. T. Windle, Chief National Agent of 
the British Labor Party 


ip United States: Mark Foster Ethridge, publisher and edi- 


tor, Louisville Courier-Journal and Louisville Times ™ 


The following liaison representatives were ap- 
pointed to serve with the Commission : 


“E Albania: Col. Nesti Kerenxhi 


Bulgaria: George Kulishev, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 
Greece: Alexander Kyrou, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Yugoslavia: Josip Djerdja, Minister to Albania 
The secretariat of the Commission, which to- 
taled some 27 persons, was headed by Col. A. 


‘HRoscher Lund, in the capacity of principal secre- 
lary, together with a deputy principal secretary 
Hand three assistant secretaries. 


Press relations 
were handled through the press officer of the 
secretariat. There were also an official photog- 
tapher and a cinematographer and administrative 
licers, interpreters, secretaries, verbatim report- 
ers, and stenographers. Additional interpreters 
tor the Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek, Macedonian, 
ad Serbian languages were employed by the 


wecretariat in Greece. In Albania, Bulgaria, and 
4 \ugoslavia, however, interpreters in these lan- 


guages were supplied by the respective govern- 
ents—not always with fortunate results. 
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Methods of Procedure in the Commission 


Colonel Lund, as principal secretary, presided 
over the first meeting of the Commission in 
Athens on January 30, since the question of the 
chairmanship was not decided before the next day. 
At the second meeting it was decided to adopt the 
principle of rotation in the chairmanship, in 
alphabetical order in English, each chairman to 
hold office for one week. In traveling, however, 
the chairman retained his office until the first meet- 
ing at the new base of the Commission. It was 
also agreed that the chairman, if he chose, could 
designate another member of his delegation to 
serve as his country’s representative during his 
term as chairman. 

The Commission developed its own “common 
law” rules of procedure, having decided early in 
its work that there was no necessity for written 
rules and that none should be used as long as the 
Commission was able to work efficiently without 
them. None were, in fact, used during the work 
of the Commission. At the first meeting of the 
Commission it was agreed that French and Eng- 
lish should be the working languages, although 
any delegate was free to speak in any of the 
official languages of the United Nations. During 
the presentation of declarations by the Albanian, 
Bulgarian, and Yugoslav liaison representatives, 
and by various individuals and nongovernmental 
bodies who spoke in French, however, transla- 
tions into English were waived for the purpose 





For complete list of Commission see United Nations, 
Security Council, Report by the Commission of Investiga- 
tion Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents to the Security 
Council. S/360, annex I, vol. II, pp. 255-258. 

4 General Anor Teixeira dos Santos, who had been named 
originally as the Delegate of Brazil, was unable to serve 
because of illness. 

2 Aside from Mr. Ethridge, members of the American 
Delegation were: Norbert L. Anschuetz, Harding Ban- 
croft, Cyril E. Black, Harry N. Howard, Lt. Col. A. C. 
Miller, Arthur W. Parsons, Lt. Col. G. Yatsevitch (Mar. 
20-Apr. 5, 1947), E. Donald Bell, and George Irminger. 
Colonel Miller and Mr. Parsons also served as members 
of the Subsidiary Group. 

“See S/AC.4/SR/9, p. 5. At the Ninth Meeting on 
Feb. 5 it was agreed that an oath of loyalty to the United 
Nations should be administered to interpreters in the 
Balkan languages, but this practice was not always 
rigorously followed. 

“ S/AC.4/SR/1, pp. 1 ff., and S/AC.4/SR/2, pp. 1-8. 








of saving time, since written statements in Eng- 
lish had been prepared and were circulated to the 
delegations. The Commission took no formal 
votes, and there was a rule neither of unanimity 
nor of majority in the formal sense of the term. 
Nevertheless, the chairman of the Commission, in 
summing up the views on controversial points, 
found it very useful at times to ask the views of 
all delegates in order to ascertain the position of 
the Commission as a whole.* During the con- 
sideration of the problem of the establishment of 
the Subsidiary Group in Salonika, however, the 
Commission actually voted in all but name.’ 
Other procedures were usages developed on the 
practices of the Security Council. The agenda 
of any meeting, prepared by the secretariat in 
consultation with the chairman, constituted the 
first item of business. Each member, however, 
had the right to place any item within the compe- 
tence of the Commission on the provisional agenda 
of any meeting of the Commission. 

The problem of publicity of meetings consti- 
tuted no real problem, since there was general 
agreement as to the desirability of holding open 
meetings, unless the Commission decided other- 
wise.” The Commission held private meetings 
for the purpose of discussing matters of procedure, 
at the close of which statements were issued by the 
press officer of the secretariat. On behalf of the 
secretariat, too, the press officer communicated a 
press summary concerning the work of the Com- 
mission to Lake Success. In view of the contro- 
versial character of some of the communiqués, 
however, and as a result of a decision reached by 
the Commission in Geneva, press communiqués 
were issued only after being approved by the 


* $/AC.4/SRBR/32, p. 5. 

* See the discussion in S/AC.4/SR/80, p. 6. 

* $/AC.4/SR/2, pp. 3-4. See also S/AC.4/SR/9, p. 5; 
8/AC.4/SR/17, pp. 1-2; S/AC.4/SR/19, p. 1; S/AC.4/SR/ 
49, p.2. Press releases may be found in S/AC.4/Press/1 ff. 

“This was decided on Apr. 18, 1947, during considera- 
tion of the first part of the report by the Commission. 
S/AC.4/SR/76A, p. 3. 

* $/AC.4/SR/2, pp. 5-6; 8/AC.4/SR/9, pp. 7-9; 
8/AC.4/PV/10; S/AC.4/SR/11, pp. 1-3. For the discussion 
of the problem of liaison representatives in the Security 
Council, see S/PV/87, pp. 137-161. 

* For a guide to the opening statements of the liaison 
representatives see 8/360, vol. I, p. 17. For the detailed 
comments of the liaison representatives on the report see 
ébid., annexes VI-IX, vols. II-III. 


chairman of the Commission or of the Drafting (2) 
Committees of the Commission.” tee 
The exact relationship of the liaison representa jj, 
tives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslag | 
via to the Commission was considered at the see, 
ond meeting on January 14, 1947, when it w; 
decided, pursuant to the Security Council’s resolu. 
tion of December 19, 1946, that these representa. 
tives should attend all public meetings and 
invited to participate in the work of the Com. 
mission. On February 5 it was agreed that 
liaison representatives could participate in t 
discussions on the same basis as the Albanian 
Bulgarian, Greek, and Yugoslav representative 
participated in the discussions of the G 
complaint in the Security Council. Actually, the 
Commission permitted full participation of 
liaison representatives in its open meetings. Th 
questioned witnesses, made statements on practi: 
cally all questions, and offered arguments wi 
respect to problems which were before the Com 
mission for decision. Both in the Commission 
itself and in its investigating teams, however, 
members of the Commission took precedence over 
liaison representatives in the examination of wit 
nesses. On invitation of the Commission, when- 
ever their presence was thought necessary o 
desirable, liaison representatives attended privat 
meetings of the Commission. Liaison represents 
tives submitted a very heavy documentation ti 
the Commission on all subjects of interest to then}... 
and at the Commission’s request made suggestions 7 
and proposals as to methods of investigation, wit of : 
nesses and statements to be heard, and places t * 
visit. Although there were frequent complaint 
on the part of the liaison representatives of Al lene 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia—and especially the . 
the last—that they had been given little oppor 
tunity to be heard as to various matters, it is note im 
worthy that the opening statements of these rep (hie; 
resentatives before the Commission in Februar U.S ¢ 
1947 exhausted some 220 pages of the verbatill} deput 
reports, while some 360 pages of the report of thf ing a 
Commission contain their oral and written com] com 
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In order to carry on its work as efficiently as pos ratior 
sible, the Commission set up a number of subsid] made 
iary organs such as (1) the Committee of Experts} after 
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ting} (2) Investigating Teams; (3) Drafting Commit- 
tees; and (4) the Subsidiary Group of the Com- 
nta-} mission.” 

oslaf Despite the opposition of the Representative of 
Se¢f the U.S.S.R. to the establishment of a planning 





committee, a Committee of Experts was established 






Commission felt, even at this early stage of the 
Yom} work of the Commission, that it was necessary to 
; thf have a body which could make recommendations 
as to planning the work of the Commission, exami- 
niaf nation of the hundreds of communications sub- 


uling of witnesses to be heard. In view of the 
p thi} Soviet opposition, it was agreed that the Commit- 
thet tee of Experts could not be a “steering committee” 
Chey and that it could deal only with matters specifi- 
cally referred to it by the Commission. During its 
first phase the Committee of Experts was com- 
posed of members of the Delegations of Colombia, 
Poland, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United States of 
America. Meetings were informal and recommen- 
dations were referred to the Commission for its 
consideration and decision.”* 

In order to expedite the work of the Commis- 
sion in Salonika, the Committee of Experts was 
reorganized, on February 25, and henceforth was 
composed of the chiefs of the delegations then 
sitting on the Committee of Experts, together 
a with the current chairman of the Commission. 
. ,, On March 4 it was agreed that the Delegate of 
es ty , 
aint France would serve as a member of the Committee 

of Experts.* The reconstituted Committee func- 
f Al ti ; ; 

ioned effectively and held numerous meetings for 
‘ally the purpose of planning the work of the Commis- 
PP} sion, the details being worked out by the sub- 
note committee, which was composed of deputies of the 
TP Chief Delegates of the United Kingdom, the 
ruat}iU.S.S.R., the United States, and France, with a 
yatilt deputy of the chairman of the Commission serv- 
vf tht! ing as chairman of the subcommittee. The sub- 
com} committee planned and scheduled the hearing of 
witnesses and made out programs and itineraries 
for field investigations of the Commission and 
investigating teams. It worked in close collabo- 
s pos} ration with the four liaison representatives and 
ibsid] made its recommendations to the Commission 
ertsij after carefully examining their proposals. On 
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approval of the Committee of Experts, these 
recommendations were presented to the Commis- 
sion for its consideration and decision. There 
was some feeling, however, on the part of the 
representatives of nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council, that the Committee of Experts 
was preempting the authority of the Commission. 
At the suggestion of the Delegate of Australia, 
at the seventy-fourth meeting of the Commission 
in Geneva, it was agreed on April 12 that the 
Committee of Experts, having completed its 
work, should be dissolved. 

In order to cover as wide an area as possible, it 
soon became apparent that the Commission would 
find it necessary to send out field investigating 
teams which could operate while the Commission 
itself was hold meetings in Athens, Salonika, 
Sofia, and Belgrade. These teams, the member- 
ship of which varied in number and composition, 
consisted of members of the delegations to the 
Commission, liaison representatives, and the staff 
from the secretariat. While the first team was 
under the chairmanship of a member of the 
secretariat, William Shearer, all other teams had 
as chairman a Chief Delegate. In a general way 
the itineraries of the teams and the types of wit- 
nesses to be heard were determined by the Com- 
mission. In all, there were seven field investigat- 
ing teams, which made a total of some thirty-three 
field investigations in various parts of Greece, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, ranging all 
the way from the islands of Syros and Ikaria to 
Bulkes and Skoplje, Yugoslavia, and the Greek 
frontiers with Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 


"The work of the Subsidiary Group will be treated sep- 
arately (see p. 287), since it was distinct from that of the 
Commission, properly speaking. 

*" §$/AC.4/SR/4, pp. 1-7; S/AC.4/SR/5, pp. 1-2. 

* For a record of recommendations and decisions see: 
$/AC.4/SR/8, pp. 1-6; S/AC.4/SR/14, pp. 2-5; S/AC.4/19, 
pp. 1-6; S/AC.4/SR/25, pp. 7-8; S/AC.4/26, pp. 1-6. 

* $/AC.4/38A, p. 2; 8/AC.4/SR/43, pp. 1-3. 

*The suggestions of the liaison representatives were 
made both in their initial statements and in later com- 
munications. See, for example, S/AC.4/65, 67 (rev. 1-3), 
68, 69, 70, 73, 76, 78, 85, 89, 95, 99, 108, 111. Many 
requests for hearings were received from private organi- 
zations and individuals. The Subcommittee of Experts 
was also authorized to carry out an interrogation of 
witnesses in one instance. See S/AC.4/SC/1/1; 8/AC.4/ 
w/s. 

* §/AC.4/SR/74, pp. 1-3. 
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Proposals for these field investigations were made 
as follows: *’ 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Greece . 
Yugoslavia 
U.S.S.R. , : 
Bulgaria and Desedtavia 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugesiavia 
Albania and Greece . ey 
Greece and Yugoslavia 
Commission, Greece and Tessdlevia 
Commission, Albania and Greece 


On March 21, 1947, the Commission, which was 
then preparing to leave Salonika for Sofia, Bel- 
grade, and ultimately Geneva, where the report 
was to be prepared, established two drafting com- 
mittees to prepare its report to the Security Coun- 
cil.* The first committee, under the chairmanship 
of the Delegate of China, Wunsz King, prepared 
part I of the report. The second committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Delegate of Colombia, 
Francisco Urrutia, prepared parts II and III. 
Except for such cases when it was necessary to con- 
sult the liaison representatives, meetings of the 
two drafting committees were held in private. 
Liaison representatives, however, submitted their 
comments on the drafts of the report, both in writ- 
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“For the complete table of field investigations see 
§$/360, annex V, vol. II, pp. 305-308. For the composition 
of the various teams see S/360, annex II, vol. II, pp. 259-272. 
While the Yugoslav Representative on the Security Coun- 
cil, reiterating oft-repeated insinuations that the Com- 
mission had made no investigations of frontier incidents 
proposed by the Yugoslav liaison representative on the 
Commission, it is noteworthy that when Team 1A sought 
to make an investigation at the Yugoslav village of 
Dragos on Mar. 12, 1947, Yugoslav authorities refused per- 
mission. This attitude was consonant with that adopted 
when the Subsidiary Group sought permission to make 
on-the-spot investigations on Yugoslav soil. See for 
example Dr. Vilfan’s statement of July 1, 1947, in the 
Security Council. Mr. Djerdja, the Yugoslav liaison 
representative, repeatedly stressed that it was the internal 
situation in Greece which required investigation. See 
8/AC.4/PV/20, pp. 15-16 ; S/PV/150, pp. 21-60. 

* $/AC.4/SR/58, pp. 1-3. 

* S$/AC.4/SR/74, pp. 3-9; S/AC.4/SR/75, pp. 1-10; 
8/AC.4/SR/82, pp. 1-6; S/AC.4/SR/76, pp. 1-17; S/AC.4/ 
SR/82, pp. 1-6. 

*” S/AC.4/SR/75, pp. 1-10; S/AC.4/SR/82, pp. 1-6. 

"The Soviet Delegate preferred to make Athens the 
center for the entire work of the Commission and was 
opposed to moving to Salonika. 

“For details see S/360, annex V, vol. II, pp. 305-308. 

” §/AC.4/241, pp. 1-3. 
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ing and orally in the Commission in public meet. 
ing, following which the Commission held private 
meetings for the consideration of their observa. 
tions concerning the report.” The Delegates of 
Australia, Belgium, and the United Kingdom 
were opposed to any publication of the conclusions 
of the report or their discussion with the liaison 
representatives before the submission of the report 
to the Security Council. The Delegate of the 
Soviet Union insisted on full discussion. The Del- 
egate of the United States favored full discussion 
on the ground that the press was more likely to 
be erroneously informed if the meetings were 
private.” 


Methods of Operation of the Commission 


The Commission arrived in Athens on January 
29, 1947, all but the Soviet and Syrian Delegations 
having been transported across the Mediterranean 
Sea from Toulon to Athens on the French cruiser 
Georges Leygues. Thirty-two meetings were held 
in Athens between January 30 and February 18, 
1947. The second principal base of the Com- 
mission in Greece was established in Salonika, 
where some twenty-nine meetings were held be 
tween February 25 and March 22, 1947, in the 
conference room of the Salonika Chamber of 
Commerce. The Commission undertook a number 
of field trips out of Salonika, during the period 
of March 15-19, for the purpose of on-the-spot in- 
vestigations.** On March 15 the Commission went 
to the Mouries region of the Greek- Yugoslav fron- 
tier to study the Sourmena incident (Sept. 20, 
1946—Jan. 13,1947). On March 16 the Commission 
went by train to Dorian, entering Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, and examined witnesses at Strumitsa 
and Petrich. On March 18, members of the Com- 
mission went to Axioupolis and Skra to study the 
first phase of the Skra incident (Nov. 13, 1946). 
The Commission went to Idhomeni and Gevgeli 
(Djevdjelija) on March 19 for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the Idhomeni incident (July 2, 
1946).* 

The Commission left Salonika on March 24-% 
for Sofia, where it held six meetings from Mareh 
26 to March 28. It held seven meetings in Bel 
grade between March 30 and April 2. Witnesses 
were examined in both these cities, while field 
investigations were made at Bulkes and Skoplje, 
Yugoslavia, by teams of the Commission. 

Because of the feeling of the overwhelming 
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majority of the members of the Commission that 
the report to the Security Council should be 
written in a quiet atmosphere, removed from the 
scene of its investigations, it was decided to pre- 
pare the report in Geneva. The first meeting was 
held on April 7, 1947, and the European phase of 
the work of the Commission came to an end on 
May 23 with the signing of the report to the Se- 
curity Council.** 

On May 12, 1947, the Security Council, follow- 
ing a telegraphic communication from the Com- 
mission on May 6, invited the Commission to come 
to New York as a body, to be present during the 
Security Council’s consideration of the report to 
the Security Council.* The Commission held 
four meetings in New York and Lake Success, on 
June 18 and 25 and July 3 and 23, 1947, largely 
for the purpose of considering reports which were 
then coming in from the Subsidiary Group and 
giving instructions to that body relative to its in- 
vestigations on the Greek frontiers with Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. It is interesting to 
observe that, while both the Soviet and Polish 
Delegates on the Commission attempted to argue 
that the Commission did not exist as an entity and 
could therefore issue no instructions at all to the 
Subsidiary Group, the Soviet and Polish Dele- 
gates on the Subsidiary Group argued that that 
body could make no investigation without specific 
instructions from the Commission.” 

Meanwhile, Francisco Urrutia, the Delegate of 
Colombia on the Commission, had been desig- 
nated as the rapporteur to the Security Council.* 


Evidence and Witnesses 


During the course of its work in Greece, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and Yugoslavia, the Commission 
received varying types of evidence, in the form of 
direct evidence from witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the Commission or from its investigating 
teams and of written and oral statements from the 
liaison representatives of the four countries con- 
cerned, as well as from individuals and various 
nongovernmental organizations. The Athens 
phase of the work of the Commission was largely 
confined to the hearing of the basic, opening state- 
ments of the liaison representatives, which con- 
sumed about 16 meetings, and of the statements of 
nongovernmental organizations, which took up 
four meetings of the Commission. 

Among the individuals and organizations heard 
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were the EAM, the General Confederation of La- 
bor of Greece, the Socialist Party, the Left Liberal 
Party, the Pan-Hellenic Federation of Democratic 
Federations, the Union of Victims and Hostages 
of the Civil War in Greece during December 1944, 
the Unified Pan-Hellenic Organization of Youth 
(EPON, a subsidiary organ of the EAM), and 
the Rector of the University of Athens. Of 
these, only two spoke in favor of the thesis of 
the Greek liaison representative. 

The work of the Commission in Salonika con- 
sisted primarily of the examination of witnesses 
presented by the Greek liaison representative and 
the Commission. In its meetings in Sofia and 
Belgrade, the Commission examined witnesses 
presented by the liaison representatives of Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, respectively, although a few 
witnesses presented by the Greek liaison repre- 
sentative were also heard in these countries. 

In view of the impossibility of hearing all who 
desired to be heard or of examining all witnesses 
proposed by the liaison representatives, it was 
necessary that a selection of witnesses be made. 
The secretariat interviewed many individuals and 
eXamined correspondence in this connection, and 
the Committee of Experts, in close collaboration 
with the liaison representatives, planned the hear- 
ing of witnesses. A few guiding principles were 
adopted as to these hearings and interrogations.” 
Despite the fact that the Commission, under the 
resolution of the Security Council of December 
19, 1946, clearly had the power and right to re- 
quest government officials, including members of 
cabinets, to appear before it, as a matter of prac- 
tice it did not exercise this privilege. Some 
members were fearful of establishing the prece- 
dent of bringing government ministers before the 


* Altogether 14 meetings were held in Geneva, and 87 
meetings were held in Europe. See S/AC.4/SR/79, pp. 
1-2. 

* See S/AC.4/SR/84 (2), pp. 1-4; S/AC.4/348/Corr. 1 
(telegram) ; S/PV/133, pp. 72-73 and passim. 

* See S/AC.4/SR/88, 89, 90, 91. 

* §/AC.4/SR/89, pp. 1-12; 8/388; S/AC.4/SR/90, pp. 
1-6. On June 13, for example, in respect to the proposed 
investigation of the Kouka and Beles incidents, Mr. Kas- 
parov, the Soviet representative on the Subsidiary Group, 
said that “it was necessary to request instructions from 
the parent Commission before the Sub-Commission could 
proceed to investigate these alleged incidents.” See 
$/AC.4/SG/SRB/19, p. 6. 

*® S/AC.4/SR/84 (2), pp. 3-4. 

* See especially 8/360, pp. 18-19; S8/AC.4/SR/9, pp. 1-4. 








Commission, and the Soviet Delegate opposed 
calling the Yugoslav General Dapchevich before 
the Commission while it was in Belgrade.® 

There was a great deal of discussion while the 
Commission was in Athens as to the competence 
of the Commission to request the Greek Govern- 
ment to suspend the execution of death sentences.“ 
Humanitarian aspects of the problem aside, there 
were complicated legal and political implications 
in the problem and a clear danger of the exploita- 
tion of this matter for propaganda purposes. 
This was quite obvious to most members of the 
Commission, and on February 6, 1947, it was de- 
cided to refer the problem of the suspension of 
executions to the Security Council for decision. 
A cable was thereupon sent to the Security Coun- 
cil in which the Commission requested that *— 
“the Security Council deal with this matter imme- 
diately and inform the Commission whether the 
action by the Commission in requesting the Greek 
Government to postpone the executions to be car- 
ried out for political offences is covered by the 
terms of reference of the resolution adopted by 
the Security Council on 19 December 1946 which 
inter alia empowers the Commission to call on 
any national who may assist the Commission with 
information relevant to its inquiry. The Com- 
mission is informing the Greek Government of 
its reference to the Security Council for guidance 
on the action and procedure adopted hitherto.” 


The Security Council discussed the problem on 


“See especially the discussion at the sixty-ninth and 
seventieth meetings of the Commission in Belgrade, on 
Apr. 1, 1947, S/AC.4/PV/69, pp. 1-29; S/AC.4/PV/70, 
pp. 1-10. 

“ §/AC.4/SR/8, p. 2. 

“Security Council, Oficial Records, Second Year, No. 
10, pp. 173-189. For text of Commission cable, see 
8/AC.4/Press/8, Feb. 6, 1947. 

“$/AC.4/8R/10, p. 2; S/AC.4/8R/19, p. 3. 

“Security Council, Oficial Records, Second Year, no. 
10, pp. 173-189. 

“The writer was a member of this team and was im- 
pressed with the fact that most of these witnesses had 
nothing of value to present as evidence to the Commis- 
sion but merely wanted to relate the story of their trials 
and to use the Commission as a kind of court of appeal. 
For verbatim reports, see §$/AC.4/SO7/PV/SR/1-7. 

“For this file see S/AC.4/NC/1 ff. 

“For a summary statement see “The United Nations 
Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents,” by Harry N. Howard, Butietin of July 6, 
1947, pp. 14-17. 
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February 9, 1947, and its reply was read to the 
Commission on February 11.“ The Security 
Council’s resolution declared that the Commis- 
sion was not empowered with authority to request 
authorities in Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia to postpone the execution of any per- 
sons unless the Commission had reason to believe 
that the examination of such a person as a witness 
would assist the work of the Commission, and 
made its request on this ground.“ On the basis 
of the resolution of February 10, Team C inter- 
rogated some 14 condemned persons with a view 
to ascertaining whether they had evidence of value 
to present to the Commission.* Some of these 
were subsequently heard by the Commission and 
some by teams. 


Communications to the Commission 


The Commission also received many communi- 
cations from delegates on the Commission, liaison 
representatives, private individuals, and nongoy- 
ernmental organizations. While communications 
from delegates and liaison representatives were 
reproduced and circulated to members of the 
Commission, communications from other sources 
were too numerous to be treated in this manner, 
The secretariat filed these communications and 
circulated lists of them for the knowledge and use 
of the Commission. These files were available 
to all delegations desiring to make use of them.“ 


Summary of the Work of the Commission “ 


The United Nations Commission of Investiga- 
tion Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents, which 
altogether consisted of some 150 persons, spent 
almost seven months of work in hearing state 
ments and witnesses, making on-the-spot field in- 
vestigations, surveying the evidence presented to 
it, preparing its report, and assisting the Security 
Council in its own consideration of the problems 
involved during June, July, and August 1947. 
All told, the Commission held 91 meetings, includ- 
ing 61 in Greece, 6 in Bulgaria, 7 in Belgrade, 14 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and 4 in New York. The 
Athens phase of the work of the Commission was 
largely confined to the problems of initial organi- 
zation, hearing the basic statements of the 
Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Yugoslav liaison 
representatives, and hearing the statements of 
various individuals and nongovernmental organi- 
zations. The Salonika phase centered about the 
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examination of witnesses, and Salonika also served 
as a base from which the Commission sent out 
field investigating teams. Sofia and Belgrade 
served a similar purpose, while Geneva became the 
center for drafting the Commission’s report to the 
Security Council. 

Altogether, the Commission and its seven field 
investigating teams made some 33 field investiga- 
tions in various parts of Greece, Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia. Members of the Commis- 
sion and its teams heard a total of 270 witnesses 
or statements during the course of the investiga- 
tion. Of these, 238 were actual witnesses, while 
some 32 were statements made before the Commis- 
sion by individuals and nongovernmental bodies. 
Of the 238 witnesses, some 25 were presented by 
the Albanian liaison representative, 34 by the 
Bulgarian liaison representative, 76 by the Greek 
liaison representative, 67 by the Yugoslav liaison 
representative, and 35 by the Commission itself. 
More than 3,000 communications were received by 
the Commission from various individuals and or- 
ganizations, the largest portion of which came 
from the EAM.* All told, the Commission ac- 
cumulated some 20,000 pages of evidence and other 
materials. The report of the Commission, with all 
its annexes, consists of three volumes and a total 
of 767 pages. 


The Subsidiary Group of the Commission 

In view of subsequent events, following the de- 
parture of the Commission for Geneva for the 
purpose of preparing its report, it was fortunate 
that a Subsidiary Group was sent back to Salonika, 
although it proved impossible for the Commission 
itself to decide as to the matter, in view of the 
fundamental opposition of Mr. Lavrischev, the 
Soviet Delegate on the Commission, to the idea of 
leaving a group in Greece. On March 21 and 23, 
just two days before its departure from Greece,* 
the Commission discussed the problem of leaving a 
“border team” in Greece during the preparation of 
its report in Geneva. Proposed by the Delegate 
of the United Kingdom, R. T. Windle, and sup- 
ported by the Delegate of the United States, Mark 
Ethridge, the project was dropped because of 
Soviet objections. 

However, a similar proposal was presented to 
the Security Council by the Representative of the 
United States on March 28, 1947, and on April 18, 
1947, the following resolution was adopted : © 
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“Resolved: That pending a new decision of the 
Security Council, the Commission, established by 
the Resolution of the Council on 19 December 1946, 
shall maintain in the area concerned a subsidiary 
group composed of a representative of each of the 
members of the Commission to continue to fulfill 
such functions as the Commission may subscribe 
in accordance with its terms of reference.” 


The resolution of the Security Council was dis- 
cussed in the Commission April 21, 25, and 30 and 
May 5, 1947." On April 30 the Commission es- 
tablished a Subsidiary Group, with headquar- 
ters in Salonika, composed of a representative of 
each of the members of the Commission, with a 
staff not exceeding one. The Subsidiary Group 
was to have “authority to perform its functions in 
Northern Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia,” as it may decide necessary or as directed 
by the Commission or the Security Council. Liai- 
son representatives of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia were to be attached to the Sub- 
sidiary Group “to assist in its work,” the staff of 
each representative being limited to one person. 
There was to be an appropriate secretariat. Un- 
less subsequently modified either by the Com- 


* mission or by the Security Council, the terms of 


reference of the Subsidiary Group were those set 
forth in the resolution of the Security Council of 
December 19, 1946, with the following qualifica- 
tions: 


1. It was to investigate such incidents as might 
be brought to its attention which had occurred 
since March 22, 1947; 

2. It was not to hear evidence which had been 
or could have been available to the main Com- 
mission ; 

8. No incident was to be investigated nor evi- 
dence heard except by formal decision of the 
Subsidiary Group. 


“For a bibliography of the documents presented to the 
Commission see 8/360, annex IV, vol. II, pp. 284-304. 

“ $/AC.4/SR/58, pp. 3-9; S/AC.4/SR/60, pp. 1-3. 

° S/AC.4/223. For Security Council discussion see 
S/PV/123, pp. 1-96; S/PV/126, pp. 1-96; S/PV/128, pp. 
1-78; S/PV/129, pp. 1-76; S/PV/130, pp. 1-76; 8/PV/131, 
pp. 1-70. 

"°S/AC.4/SR/77, pp. 1-6; S8/AC4 /SR/78, pp. 1-12; 
$/AC.4/SR/79, pp. 1-10; S/AC4/SR /80, pp. 1-10; 
$/AC.4/SR/81, pp. 1-6; S/AC.4/SR/84, annex I, pp. 1-5; 
$/AC.4/SR/84-I, pp. 1-13; 8/AC.4/SR/84-II, pp. 1-11. 

® S /AC.4/255. 
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Unless otherwise directed the Subsidiary Group 
was to submit its reports to the Commission. 

Despite the fact that the Subsidiary Group was 
established by the Security Council itself, the 
liaison representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia expressed their opposition to the es- 
tablishment of such a group when the problem 
was discussed in the Commission on May 5. The 
Yugoslav and Albanian representatives indicated 
that their Governments would neither send liaison 
representation to the Subsidiary Group nor co- 
operate in the matter of witnesses or of facilitat- 
ing the crossing of frontiers. The representa- 
tive of Bulgaria indicated that his Government 
would decide as to cooperation on the basis of each 
individual case. In contrast, the representative of 
Greece declared that his Government would co- 
operate fully with the Subsidiary Group.** Mean- 
while, members of the Subsidiary Group left 
Geneva for Salonika on May 6 and 10, 1947, to 
begin their work. 

The Commission referred the problem of the 
refusal of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to 
offer genuine cooperation to the Subsidiary Group 
to the Security Council, which considered the 
question on May 12, 16, 20, and 22, 1947.%* The 
representatives of these countries all protested 
their loyalty to the Charter of the United Nations 
but indicated their belief that the terms of refer- 
ence of the Subsidiary Group went beyond the 
competence of the Commission, that the establish- 
ment of such a group was premature and useless, 
and that in any case an obligation to cooperate with 
the Security Council did not imply an obligation 
to cooperate with a subsidiary organ of that body 
in all its functions. There were also suggestions 
that a violation of the sovereign rights of these 
countries was involved in the establishment of 


® S/AC.4/PV/84-I, pp. 2-3, 15-16; S/AC.4/PV/84-II, 
pp. 2-11. See also the Albanian (S/AC.4/252) and Yugo- 
slav (S/AC.4/253 letters of May 2, and the Bulgarian let- 
ters of May 6, 1947 (S/AC.4/256). 

* See especially the statements of Mr. Kosanovic on 
May 16, 1947 (S/PV/134, pp. 36-37), Mr. Krasovec on 
May 22 (S/PV/136, pp. 66-80), Mr. Kaleman Ylli on May 
22 (S/PV/135, pp. 230-245, S/PV/137, pp. 18-91), and Mr. 
Athanassov on May 22 (S/PV/135, pp. 46-51). 

® See S/AC.4/SG/35/Rev.1; S/AC.4/278. The letter of 
June 7, 1947, was not reproduced in the Security Council’s 
documentation. 

" §/3872. 

* $/AC.4/279; S/AC.4/291. 

® $/AC.4/294; S/445. 


such a body. Nevertheless, all stressed that noth- 
ing which was said in this connection was to be 
construed as a refusal to cooperate with the Se- 
curity Council. 

The Subsidiary Group actually began its work 
on May 19 and soon thereafter began a series of 
investigations, involving incidents on the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier (Angistron Lipa and Kapno- 
topos, April 1947), the Greek-Yugoslav frontier 
(Kouka-Beles and Beles-Prokhoma, March-April 
and July 1947) and the Greek-Albanian frontier 
(Sarantoporos Bania and Konitza, May and July 
1947). Although the Bulgarian representative to 
the United Nations had written a letter on June 7, 
1947, to Mr. Sobolev, Assistant Secretary-General, 
indicating a desire to cooperate, the Bulgarian 
Government pursued a policy of delay and ob- 
struction with respect to the investigation by the 
Subsidiary Group on the Greek-Bulgarian fron- 
tier. In a report concerning the matter, the Sub- 
sidiary Group declared that the Bulgarian atti- 
tude was “evidence of a desire to obstruct rather 
than to cooperate with the Subcommission in its 
investigation of the Angistron Lipa and Kapno- 
topos incidents.” © 

Likewise, the Yugoslav Government refused to 
permit an on-the-spot investigation either of the 
Kouka-Beles incidents of March-April 1947 or of 
the Beles-Prokhoma incidents of July 5-6, 1947. 
This refusal was made despite the fact that on 
June 6, 1947, the Yugoslav Representative on the 
Security Council had notified the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that his government had “decided to extend 
the necessary help to the Subsidiary Group” in its 
work, with the understanding that the Yugoslav 
Government would decide in each case. In both 
instances, the Yugoslav Government indicated 
that it had made its own investigations which had 
revealed that nothing had taken place in the area 
on the dates specified.” It is also worthy of note 
that the Yugoslav Government on June 16 de- 
manded an immediate investigation of an alleged 
Greek violation of the Yugoslav frontier on June 
13, although it chose to ignore the Subsidiary 
Group, which was the duly designated organ of 
the Security Council ready to make such an 
investigation.® 

Finally, the Albanian Government, until July 
23, simply ignored a telegram from the Subsidiary 
Group dated July 5, asking facilities for the pur- 
pose of an on-the-spot investigation of incidents 
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in the Sarantoporos Bania area on May 19-20." 
The reply of July 23 indicated that an Albanian 
official investigation had shown that no incidents 
had taken place on the date alleged. Curiously 
enough, however, the Albanian Representative 
had indicated his Government’s desire to cooper- 
ate with the Security Council on June 23, 1947, 
declared its willingness to give “the necessary 
assistance to the Subsidiary Group”, and had 
actually reported no less than 23 frontier inci- 
dents between May 18 and June 17, 1947.” 

All these refusals to cooperate on the part of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were duly re- 
ported to the Security Council. Moreover, in 
a report to the Commission dated July 25, the 
Subsidiary Group drew the Commission’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it had “— 


“been prevented from making any investigation 
in Bulgaria except on conditions laid down by 
Bulgarian Government. Albanian, Bulgarian and 
Yugoslav Governments in one way or another 
... have disregarded in Sub-Group’s opinion 
authority vested in it by Security Council and 
Commission to perform its functions in northern 
Greece and such other parts of Greece, Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as Sub-Group might 
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decide necessary. Consequently Sub-Group has 
been unable to implement fully terms of refer- 
ence adopted by Commission on instructions of 
Security Council although Sub-Group endeav- 
oured throughout its work to promote and assure 
full co-operation by interested Governments.” 


Meanwhile, despite the fact that its work had 
been delayed, sabotaged, and obstructed and 
despite its inability to make on-the-spot investi- 
gations in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, the 
Subsidiary Group had held 75 meetings between 
May 20 and July 24, 1947, and had gathered an 
impressive body of evidence. But for the exist- 
ence of the Subsidiary Group and its activities 
there would be no body of relatively objective in- 
formation concerning Greek frontier incidents 
during the period since the Commission left 
Greece in March 1947. 


* $/384; 8/390. 

® Bulgarian refusal (S/AC.4/SR/89, pp. 1-12; S/388) ; 
Yugoslav refusal (S/AC.4/SR/90; 8/402); Albanian re- 
fusal (S/AC.4/SR/91; 8/445). 

“For the full telegraphic report of the Subsidiary 
Group to the Commission, which was transmitted to the 
Security Council, see §/AC.4/290; §$/441. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


U.S. Delegations to Technical Commissions of 
International Meteorological Organization 


[Released to the press July 31] 
The President has approved the composition 
of the United States Delegations to the Meetings 
of the Technical Commissions of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Organization (IMO) and 
to the Inter-American Meeting of Regional Com- 
missions 3 and 4 of the IMO. The Meetings of 
the Technical Commissions are scheduled to be 
held at Toronto, Canada, from August 4 to Sep- 
tember 13, 1947, and the United States Delegation 
to these sessions is as follows: 


Chairman 
Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief, U.S. Weather Bureau 


Advisers 

Robert C. Aldredge, Chief, Library of Special Scientific 
Services, U.S. Weather Bureau 

Horace F. Amrine, Aviation Division, Department of 
State 

Merrill Bernard, Chief, Division of Climatological and 
Hydrologic Services, U.S. Weather Bureau 

Robert W. Craig, Chief, International Aviation Section 
of the Synoptic Reports and Forecasts Division, U.S. 
Weather Bureau 

J. R. Fulks, Assistant Chief, Division for Weather Fore- 
casting Services, U.S. Weather Bureau 

Commander G. Van A. Graves, U.S.C.G., Chief, Aerology 
and Oceanology Section, Office of Operations, U.S. 
Coast Guard 

Norman R. Hagen, Meteorological Attaché, International 
Aviation Overseas Service, American Embassy, 
London 

Christos Harmantas, Chief, Laboratory Section, Instru- 
ment Division, U.S. Weather Bureau 

Benarthur C. Haynes, Chief, Observation Section, Sta- 
tion Operations Division, U.S. Weather Bureau 

Maj. Paul M. Huber, A.A.F., Chief of the International 
Interdepartmental Advisory Group, Air Weather 
Service, Army Air Forces 

Woodrow C. Jacobs, Assistant Chief for Climatology, 
Climatological and Hydrologic Services, U.S. Weather 
Bureau 

Delbert M. Little, Assistant Chief for Technical Services, 
U.S. Weather Bureau 

Capt. Howard T. Orville, U.S.N., Head of Aerology, Flight 
Section, Navy Department 

Eugene Sibley, Director, Airways Operations Service, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 

Ivan R. Tannehill, Chief, Division of Synoptic Reports 
and Forecasts, U.S. Weather Bureau 


Harry Wexler, Chief, Division of 
Services, U.S. Weather Bureau 

Brig. Gen. Donald N. Yates, U.S.A., Chief, Air Weather 
Service, War Department 

The Technical Commissions of the International 
Meteorological Organization are assigned work 
of a technical and detailed character and deal with 
international aspects of special subdivisions of 
meteorology. The Commissions by name are as 
follows: (1) Aeronautical Meteorology; (2) 
Aerology; (3) Bibliography and Publications; 
(4) Climatology; (5) Hydrology; (6) Instru- 
ments and Methods of Observation; (7) Agricul- 
tural Meteorology; (8) Maritime Meteorology; 
(9) Projection of Meteorological Charts; and 
(10) Synoptic Weather Information. 

This is the first time in the history of the Inter- 
national Meteorological Organization that a com- 
bined gathering of all the Technical Commissions 
has been scheduled. Apart from a meeting of two 
of the Commissions, there have been no meetings 
since before the war. 

In addition to representing the United States 
Government at the Technical Commission Meet- 
ings, Dr. Reichelderfer and Mr. Sibley have been 
designated to serve as delegate and adviser, re- 
spectively, to the Inter-American Meeting of 
Regional Commissions 3 and 4. This Meeting is 
scheduled to be held at Toronto from September 
8 to September 13, 1947. Regional Commission 3 
(South American) and Regional Commission 4 
(North American), two of the six regional com- 
missions of the IMO, were established in 1937 to 
deal with meteorological problems on a regional 
basis. The Joint Meeting of the Commissions 
will consider the coordination and standardiza- 
tion of meteorological services throughout this 
hemisphere. 

The Meeting of the Technical Commissions and 
the Meeting of the Regional Commissions precede 
the Conference of the Directors of the IMO which 
is scheduled to be held at Washington from 
September 22 to October 7, 1947. 
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Second Meeting of the United Nations Preparatory Committee for the 
International Conference on Trade and Employment 


REPORT TO THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Geneva, July 21—The ITO conference in 
Geneva has completed work on three chapters of 
the draft of the charter for an International Trade 
Organization. 

Chapter 3 dealing with problems of employ- 
ment, production, and effective demand, chapter 
6 covering restrictive business practices, and 
chapter 7 on intergovernmental commodity ar- 
rangements have in large measure met with the 
general approval of the Preparatory Committee. 

Inevitably domestic economic problems of each 
country present raise certain questions relating to 
other parts of the charter. For example: 


1. There has been disagreement on the degree 
and nature of protection which economic develop- 
ment in industrially less advanced countries should 
receive. 

2. There has been considerable discussion re- 
garding countries in balance-of-payment difficul- 
ties and what provisions should be made in this 
situation. 

3. There has also been discussion regarding 
provisions of the charter which should apply to 
state-trading nations. 


Quantitative Restrictions 


One of the basic problems which have been the 
subject of much discussion has been the problem of 
quantitative restrictions, or quotas. The issue is 
whether the future pattern of international trade 
is to be one in which the quantity and direction 
of all exports and the quantity and source of all 
imports are to be subject, in all countries, to de- 
tailed administrative controls. If this were the 
case, trade between all the nations would be the 
subject of continuous political negotiations. 

Under a quota system the volume of trade is rig- 
idly restricted and no matter how much more peo- 
ple may wish to buy or consume not one more unit 
will be admitted than the controlling authority 
thinks fit. In the case of tariffs, on the other 
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hand, the direction of trade and the sources of 
imports can shift. Under a quota system the di- 
rection of trade and the sources of imports are 
rigidly fixed by public authority, and almost in- 
evitably discrimination results. Under tariffs, on 
the other hand, the equality of treatment of all 
other states can be assured. 

Although the United States would like to see 
all quantitative restrictions eliminated as soon as 
possible, we have recognized that in the present 
situation there are certain special circumstances 
under which quantitative restrictions might have 
to be used. The United States believes, how- 
ever, that quantitative restrictions should be sub- 
jected, by international agreement, to international 
regulation. 


Balance-of-Payments Problem 

The growing disparity in many countries be- 
tween exports to and imports from the United 
States has resulted in balance-of-payment difficul- 
ties. The New York draft of the charter permits 
quantitative restrictions on imports in cases where 
serious balance-of-payment difficulties exist and 
where the prior approval of the ITO has been 
obtained. The United States has urged the ac- 
ceptance of provisions which would require the 
country concerned to refer to the International 
Monetary Fund the question as to whether a bal- 
ance-of-payment difficulty actually exists. Under 
the United States proposal the determination by 
the International Monetary Fund would be final 
and the Fund would be further empowered to make 
recommendations as to other methods that could 
be employed to correct balance-of-payment diffi- 
culties. Some other countries represented in 
Geneva have vigorously disputed the United 
States proposal, contending that a country should 
appeal directly for approval to the ITO. 


Acceleration of Charter Discussions 
Some confusion has arisen as to the role of the 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


subcommittees appointed by Commissions A and 
B to draft provisions of the charter on which there 
has been a difference of view expressed or on which 
amendments have been submitted. The subcom- 
mittees have sought to iron out irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of view in order to obtain unanimous sup- 
port of a draft before presenting it to the Prepara- 
tory Committee. This in turn has tended to delay 
the Commission’s consideration of such drafts. 

As a consequence two steps have been taken to 
accelerate work on the charter. First, afternoon 
meetings have been extended through 7: 30 in the 
evening, and second, the subcommittees have been 
instructed that where irreconcilable differences of 
view on fundamental questions are expressed they 
should prepare a text of the majority view. Dis- 
senting delegates then may offer a formal reserva- 
tion to the majority position or withdraw their 
dissent. 


Empire Preferences 


In the opening days of the Geneva meeting 
there was an exchange of views regarding the 
problem of empire preferences. The United 
States is committed to a program of both reduc- 
tions in the margin of preference and elimination 
of certain preferences. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chief of the United Kingdom Delegation, has 
pointed out that the Prime Minister promised the 
Dominions that no modification would be made 
in empire preferences without their prior ap- 
proval and indicated that the reduction or elimi- 
nation of preferences could not be achieved over 
a short period of time. British foreign traders 
must have time to adjust to changes in production 
and other costs in the absence of these preferences. 
The United States has again reaffirmed its view 
that certain preferences must be reduced and 
eliminated. In the case of others the United 
States is willing to accept a commitment to reduce 
them gradually by a certain percentage each year 
so that at the end of a specific period preference 
would be completely eliminated. 


Export Subsidies 


Under article 30 in chapter 5 of the charter as 
drafted in New York there was a provision that, if 
measures provided for in the chapter on inter- 
governmental commodity arrangements do not 
succeed or do not promise to succeed within a 
reasonable period of time in removing or prevent- 
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ing the development of world surpluses of the 
primary product concerned, the member involved 
would be exempted from the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of the same article, which in effect pro- 
vided that export subsidies should not be 
maintained after the end of three years from the 
day the charter comes into effect. 

Some countries have proposed deletion of point 
4 (b) in article 30, and others have offered an 
amendment which provides that before an export 
subsidy can be used interested members must de- 
termine that the burdensome surplus in fact exists, 
that measures provided under chapter 7 have not 
succeeded or do not promise to succeed within a 
1 asonable period, and that the subsidies proposed 
would not be operated in such a way as to stimulate 
exports unduly or otherwise seriously prejudice 
the interests of other members. The American 
position has been that point 5 in article 30 in the 
New York draft of the charter should be expanded 
so that the undertaking not to use export subsidies 
to acquire a share of world trade in excess of that 
enjoyed during a previous representative period 
would extend not only to export subsidies but also 
to other forms of primary-product subsidies in- 
cluding, for example, certain types of domestic 
subsidies. In committee the American position 
was not supported. 


Investment 


There has also been a difference of view as to the 
inclusion of provisions regarding investment in 
chapter 3 (on employment demands and eco- 
nomic activity) of the charter. The American 
position, taken both in the light of comments made 
during the Senate Finance Committee and House 
Ways and Means Committee hearings and in the 
light of recommendations from private organiza- 
tions, has held the view that this chapter should 
contain adequate investment provisions. 


Trade Discussions 


A very considerable amount of work has also 
been proceeding on the trade discussions. Over 100 
different trade negotiations are proceeding simul- 
taneously along with the charter discussions. No 
final decisions have been reached in trade discus 
sions as yet. In the case of some negotiations, 
however, a great deal of discussion has already 
taken place so that a major part of the spade 
work has been done. 
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Voting Procedures 


Discussions have been opened on chapter 8 of 
the charter, dealing with organization and mem- 
bership. There is considerable difference of view 
regarding voting procedures. In the New York 
draft of the charter several methods were formu- 
lated providing alternatively for weighted voting, 
on various bases, or for a single vote by country. 
A final decision on this point has not yet been 
reached in Geneva. 

The charter which will emerge from Geneva 
will be submitted to member countries for their 
further consideration and discussion before it is 
presented to the countries at the world trade con- 
ference which the Preparatory Committee has rec’ 
ommended to be called in Habana on November 2, 
for their consideration and the approval of a final’ 
draft. : 


Relation of ITO to European Reconstruction % 


In response to a press-conference question in 
Geneva on the relationship between the ITO and 
the suggestions made by Secretary Marshall in his 
Harvard speech of June 5, Under Secretary of 
State William Clayton replied: 


“The object of General Marshall’s suggestions 
is the prompt rehabilitation of the European econ- 
omy, through Europe’s joint efforts, assisted by 
the United States. 


Current United Nations Documents: A 


Security Council 


letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Investi- 
gation to the President of the Security Council, Dated 
21 July 1947, and Enclosed Telegram. §/432, July 23, 
1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Investi- 
gation to the President of the Security Council, Dated 
23 July 1947, and Enclosed Telegram. §/434, July 24, 
1947. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Investi- 
gation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council, Dated 24 
July 1947, and Enclosure. 8/435, July 24, 1947. 
2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter From the Chairman of the Commission of Investi- 
gation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council, Dated 28 
July 1947, and Enclosed General Report on the Work 
of the Subsidiary Group. §/441, July 28, 1947. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 
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“The object of ITO is to bring about agreement 
among nations covering their international eco- 
nomic relationships, in order to assist them to 
maintain a stable economy once it has been 
rehabilitated. 

“The Marshall plan makes the ITO negotiations 
more important than ever because without a sound 
permanent program of reciprocal multilateral 
trade no temporary emergency program could pos- 
sibly have any permanent worthwhile results.” 


Committee To Examine Proposals for 
World Radio Network 
[Released to the press August 1] 

Lloyd Free, Special Assistant to the Director of 
OIC of the Department of State, left on August 1 
by plane for Paris, where he will be United States 
representative on a committee of experts to 
examine proposals for a world-wide radio net- 
work. The committee will consider suggestions 
for organization of such a network under the 
aegis of both the United Nations and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

Mr. Free was formerly counselor on mass media 
in the Secretariat of the Preparatory Commission 
of UNESCO. 
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U. S.-SOVIET VIEWS ON CONSULTATIVE GROUPS! 2. 


The US-Soviet Joint Commission held its forty- 
second meeting, 1330, 14 July 1947 Duk Soo Palace, 
Seoul, Korea. General Brown was chairman. 

The Joint Commission has continued the dis- 
cussion of a disagreement, which arose in the 
thirty-seventh meeting and extended through to 
the forty-second meeting, on the list of parties and 
organizations to be invited for initial consultation. 
The basic issues involved in this disagreement are 
as follows: 


I. Soviet Delegation’s general position : 


1. That parties and organizations falling within 
the following categories should not be included in 
the list for initial consultation, specifically : 

A. Those not classified by them as social 
organizations, and 

B. Those which it contends do not intend to 
support fully the Moscow decision, especially 
members of the anti-trusteeship committee and 
similar organizations. 


I, American Delegation’s general position : 


1. That Soviet Delegation’s proposals are 
contrary to: 


A. Paragraph 1 of the three principles of the 
Foreign Ministers upon which agreement for re- 
convention to the Joint Commission was reached : 
“signing the declaration in communiqué number 5 
will be accepted as declaration of good faith with 
respect to upholding fully the Moscow decision and 
will make the signatory party or organization 
eligible for initial consultation.” 

B. Paragraph 5, Joint Commission decision 
published in communique Number 11, mutually 
agreed to and signed by the Chief Commissioner of 
each delegation: “subcommission Number 1, upon 
receiving the applications for consultation, shall 
compile a list of all democratic parties and social 
organizations and their designated representatives 


1 Printed from telegraphic text. 
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of North and South Korea which have signed the} Agr 
declaration * * *”, 


II. The Soviet Delegation’s specific content seve 
are: to |} 

1. That industrial, mercantile and producers in 
organizations, such as Chambers of Commerce, In-} pro} 
dustrial Medical Institute, Buddhist Research} how 
Institute, Accountants Society and societies or, Dele 










ized for the study of politics and economics, 3. 
not in fact social organizations as the word trus 
“social” is used in the Moscow decision. are | 

2. A party or organization local in cha the J 
which has no central zonal office is not eligible for} plie 
consultation. decl: 


3. The good faith of a party or organization : 
which signs the declaration and applies for con-| “7° | 
sultation, and thus agrees to uphold the Moscow ment 
decision, is challenged by the Soviet Delegati 
if such party or organization continues member “ind 
ship in the anti-trusteeship committee or a similar} vitec 
organization. Such party or organization is ac} shou 
ceptable for consultation only if it publicly with} jn ¢ 
draws from membership in the unti-trustealil 
committee or similar organization. miss 

4. The fact that a party is eligible for consulta} ¢,)¢) 
tion under the agreement of the Ministers, as pub 
lished in Joint Commission decision, does not mean} , +, 
that it must be admitted for consultation by the 


: “ee muni 
Joint Commission. oppo 
5. In order for a party to be placed on the list} 
for consultation, it must be acceptable to both leet 
Delegations. bien 
II. The American Delegation’s specific conteD§ gion, 
tions are: parti 
1. A. The Moscow decision does not define the} ment 
term “social organization”. 4, | 





B. The Soviet Delegation refused requests of the S 
the American Delegation to define the terms it} sulta 
the Joint Commission decision. fies t 
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C. The American Delegation served notice on 
the Soviet Delegation prior to final decision that 
after joint approval of the Joint Commission, deci- 
sion No. 12, the American Delegation would not 
agree to amendment or change in the decision as 
finally agreed upon. Therefore, the term “social 
organization” must be interpreted as defined in the 
dictionaries of the world. 

2. District and other purely local organizations 
are not barred by a provision of the Moscow 
Agreement, the Marshall-Molotov Agreement or 
Joint Commission decision. In order to eliminate 
small organizations, the American Delegation 
several times offered to limit oral consultation 
to parties and organizations with membership 
in excess of 1,000 or any other reasonable figure 
proposed by the Soviet Delegation. This proposal, 
however, has not been accepted by the Soviet 
Delegation. 

8. A. Parties which are members of the anti- 
trusteeship committee and similar organizations 
are clearly eligible for initial consultation under 
the Marshall-Molotov Agreement if they have ap- 
plied for consultation and signed the required 
declaration. 

B. They remain eligible unless and until they 


ment as provided by Paragraph 3 of the agree- 
ment reached by the Foreign Ministers—namely, 
“individuals, parties and social organizations in- 
vited for consultation with the Joint Commission 
should not, after signing the declaration contained 
in communique Number 5 foment or instigate 
active opposition to the work of the Joint Com- 
mission or to either of the Allied powers or to the 
fulfillment of the Moscow decision. Those indi- 
viduals, parties and social organizations which, 
after signing the declaration contained in com- 
munique Number 5, do foment or instigate active 
opposition to the work of the Joint Commission 
or to either of the Allied powers or to the fulfill- 
ment of the Moscow decision, shall be excluded 
from further consultation with the Joint Commis- 
sion. The decision excluding such individuals, 
parties and social organizations shall be by agree- 
ment of the Joint Commission.” 

4. The arbitrary line of distinction drawn by 
the Soviet Delegation between “eligibility for con- 
sultation” and “admission for consultation” nulli- 
fies the agreements reached by the two Ministers 
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(quoted in 1. A. above) and by the Joint 
Commission. 

5. The first paragraph of the agreement ac- 
cepted by Mr. Molotov and rewritten into Joint 
Commission decisions specifically states that all 
parties and social organizations which sign the 
application for consultation are eligible and must 
be accepted for consultation. The contention by 
the Soviet Delegation is an attempt to establish an 
arbitrary veto power over consultation, which is 
implicit in the method of work now desired by the 
Soviet Delegation. There is no provision in any 
of the agreements reached which provides such 
veto power. 


There are two basic issues involved in the dif- 
ferences outlined above: 


The first issue is whether one delegation may 
unilaterally exercise veto power and exclude from 
consultation any party or social organization that 
it does not approve. The Soviet Delegation wishes 
to exercise such veto power. The American Dele- 
gation maintains that this is an arbitrary position 
and is contrary to the agreement of the Foreign 
Ministers. Furthermore, it is impractical in ap- 
plication because it could be used to exclude par- 
ties and social organizations to such a degree that 
consultation would not represent a fair sample 
of Korean opinion. The U.S. position is that ex- 
clusion from consultation can only be by mutual 
agreement of both Delegations as specifically 
stated in the Marshall-Molotov letters. The U.S. 
Delegation has many times offered to review sys- 
tematically the whole list of applicants and con- 
sider any and all objections by either Delegation 
to various parties and organizations in order to 
make a decision as to which should be excluded 
through mutual agreement. The Soviet Delega- 
tion has repeatedly refused such proposals. 

The second issue is in regard to membership of 
a party or organization in the so-called anti-trus- 
teeship committee or similar organization. The 
Soviet Delegation has not brought specific charges 
against any one party that it has actually fo- 
mented or instigated active opposition to the Joint 
Commission or the Moscow decision after signing 
the declaration, but has arbitrarily accused all the 
member parties of bad faith and imply that they 
are guilty even before they have been indicted. 
The U.S. position is that no party or social organi- 
zation can be assumed guilty of acting in bad faith 
until it has been indicted and proved guilty of 
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actions which do in fact incite and foment active 
opposition to the Joint Commission, the Moscow 
decision, or either of the Allies. 

The American Delegation has consistently up- 
held and will continue to insist on complete imple- 
mentation of the Marshall-Molotov Agreements 





which guarantee wide-scale participation of onl ind 

rean democratic parties and social organizati 

in consultation and freedom of expression of oping oom 

ion by all Koreans. acti 
The Joint Commission is continuing its meet sion 

ings in an attempt to resolve these basic differences§ fulf 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION? on f 


On July 15 the Chief Commissioner of the 
American Delegation issued a statement to the 
press. Since that time the issues presented in that 
release have continued to be the subject of Joint 
Commission meetings through July 29. 

In the meeting of July 29 the Soviet Delegation 
rejected a proposal made by the American Dele- 
gation. 

This American proposal, made on July 25, 
would give the Joint Commission an accurate list- 
ing of all application parties and the position of 
each Delegation with respect to each of the parties. 
The American Delegation proposed specifically 
that subcommission No. 1 be directed to reconvene 
and consider the application of all parties and 
social organizations which have applied for con- 
sultation with the Joint Commission and to pre- 
pare: 


1. A list of all those parties and social organiza- 
tions which have applied for consultation ; 

2. A list of those parties and social organiza- 
tions appearing on the list prepared in accord- 
ance with paragraph 1 which both the Soviet and 
American Delegations are willing to exclude from 
oral consultation, with the reasons for exclusion; 

3. An additional list of those parties and social 
organizations appearing on the list prepared in 
accordance with paragraph 1. with which either 
Delegation does not wish to consult, orally, to- 
gether with a statement of specific objections in 
each case; 

4. To prepare a complete list of all representa- 
tives of parties and social organizations appearing 
in the list prepared in accordance with paragraph 


* Maj. Gen. Albert E. Brown. Printed from telegraphic 
text. 
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1 and a list of those with which either Delegation 
does not wish to consult, together with a statement 
of the specific objections in each case. 

This American proposal would not prejudice the 
Soviet position in the Joint Commission nor would 
it assist the American position. It would, how. 
ever, result in a clear factual picture of both posi- If 
tions. 

This proposal was made after the Soviet Dele. 
gation had reintroduced without substantial modi- 
fication a proposal which had been presented by Mod 
them on 12 July and reiterated on many previous 
occasions. The Soviet Delegation has not sine}, _: 
then manifested any willingness to alter this pro 
posal in any way to effect a compromise with the },, 
many proposals which had been made by the Amer 1), 
ican Delegation. In this Soviet proposal wascon} Ty, 
tained a list of parties and organizations, each} - 
with a claimed membership of over 10,000, for} Mode 
consideration by subcommission No. 1. However} Peop 
the Soviet list did not include certain important sand: 
parties and organizations, each with a claimed} Mod 
membership of over 10,000 which have qualified Fron 
for consultation with the Joint Commission. If If! 
has been the Soviet contention that these parties lem 1 
and organizations being members of the anti al 
trusteeship committee could not be placed on the : Ph 
list for initial consultation. “y 

The American Delegation has always been ready diss 
to exclude from oral consultation parties and social Peop| 
organizations that are fraudulent or duplicativa] 14, 
or which for just cause are indicted before thé} yoo, 
Commission and adequate and proper evidence #8} Fron} 
presented to prove the guilt of the accused parties} Ry; 

The eligible parties and organizations can Dt} the § 
removed from the list only by mutual agreememif erates 
after indictment as provided by paragraph 3 Of Right 
the agreement of the Foreign Ministers: “thos Leftis 
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which after signing the declaration contained in 
communiqué number 5 do foment or instigate 
active opposition to the work of the Joint Commis- 
eetA sion or to either of the Allied Powers or to the 
1cesf fulfillment of the Moscow decision shall be ex- 
cluded from further consultation with the Joint 
Commission.” 

The American Delegation has always insisted 
on full and free consultation. It will not agree to 
the unilateral exclusion by the Soviet Delegation 
of parties and social organizations which are en- 
titled to consultation. The American Delegation 
has agreed to review systematically the list of ap- 
plicant parties and organizations with a view to 
excluding for cause those that may not be eligible 
for consultation. The Soviet Delegation has re- 
fused to review the list in this manner. 


ich parties and social organizations 


tion 
nent 


e the 
ould 
how- 


posal, we find that the Soviet list eliminated 27 
Dele. parties, 3 for fraud and 24 others which represent 
nod large and important groups of the Rightists and 
d by} Moderates. The 24 parties eliminated have a 
yi0U8} claimed membership of over 15 million. The 
SINC Soviet list includes for South Korea 118 parties 
Pre} and organizations which, for records available to 
the American Delegation, should be classified as 





Me} follows (political orientation) : _ 


;cOn-F =Table as follows: 
each} A—South Korea: number of parties: 8-44, 
, fot} Moderate 8-18, Moderate—9, Left Moderate—6, 
ever,| Peoples Front—41; total membership (in thou- 
rtant} sands) : Right—12,483, Moderate Right—+4,029, 
imed} Moderate—2,882, Left Moderate—4,609, Peoples 
Jified) Front—14,450. 
.. It} Iftothe above tabulation are added the 28 Prob- 
arties| &™ Front groups with membership in excess of 
anti-} 1,000 included in the list from North Korea, the 
n the classification of parties and social organizations 
of all Korea would be as follows: 

B—AIl Korea: number of parties: 8-44, Mod- 
ready erate Right 18, Moderate—9, Left Moderate—6, 
Peoples Front—69, total membership (in thou- 
sands): Right—12,483, Moderate Right—4,027, 
¥} Moderate—2,882, Left Moderate—4,609, Peoples 
nce BF Front—27,707. 
artis} Examination of the tables above show that if 









emetif erates are considered as Right, there are 71 
1 3a Rightist parties in South Korea as against 47 
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posi} If we examine in detail the 10 July Soviet pro- | 
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parties is 19.3 million, and claimed membership 
of the 47 Leftist parties slightly over 19 million. 
By adding those 28 parties and organizations of 
North Korea, each of over 10,000 membership, all 
members of the Problem Front, we get actually 71 
parties of the Right, with a total claimed member- 
ship of 19.3 million, but an increase of Leftist 
representation to 75 parties with a claimed mem- 
bership of 32.3 million. 

Furthermore, there is no assurance that further 
elimination of Rightist parties and organizations 
would not be attempted by the Soviet Delegation. 

Although the Soviets deny that it is their inten- 
tion to eliminate the Rightists from proper par- 
ticipation in the government, and also deny that 
they intend by such elimination to bring about a 
future government of Korea predominantly Peo- 
ples Front, acceptance of their proposal by the 
American Delegation would nevertheless inevi- 
tably lead to this result, because the Peoples Front 
groups would be given an overwhelming majority. 

The only objective of the American Delegation 
in the Joint Commission is to reestablish a Korean 
Provisional Democratic Government that fully re- 
flects the wishes of the Korean people. The posi- 
tion taken by the American Delegation is that no 
one faction shall dominate the creation of this 
government because no one group enjoys a ma- 
jority support of the masses of the Korean people. 
It is highly undesirable, therefore, that either the 
extreme Right or the extreme Left have a dominat- 
ing position in consultation with the Joint 
Commission. 7 

At the meeting of July 29 the Soviet Delegation 
summarily rejected the proposal of the American 
Delegation without discussion and without stating 
proper cause. The balance of the meeting was 
taken up with general discussion. 


Letters of Credence 


Netherlands 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Neth- 
erlands, Dr. Eelco Nicholas van Kleffens, on July 
31, 1947, presented his credentials to the President. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 619 of July 31. 
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Information Sought on Transfer to U.S.S.R. of Assets tora 


in Ex-Enemy Countries 


NOTE FROM U.S. AMBASSADOR TO SOVIET MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS! am 


(Released to the press July 30] 

My Dear Mr. Mororov: I am instructed by my 
government to communicate to you its views on the 
subject of transfer to the Soviet Union of German 
and Italian assets in ex-enemy countries—Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

Inasmuch as transfer to the Soviet Union of Ger- 
man assets in former satellite countries is provided 
for by peace treaties (Article 28 of Hungarian 
treaty, Article 24 of Bulgarian treaty, and Article 
26 of Rumanian treaty) , the U.S. Government can- 
not regard transfers made prior to coming into 
force of treaties as being more than of provisional 
character. Furthermore, the U.S. Government can 
recognize only transfers made in accordance with 
treaty terms, which is to say, as provided by the 
Control Council for Germany. In this connection, 
it is the view of the U.S. Government that Aus- 
trian assets in these countries cannot be considered 
German and that their final disposition is neces- 
sarily dependent on agreement to the definition of 
the term “German assets” in relation to Austrian 
property. 

In similar manner transfer of Italian assets in 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania is governed by 
Article 74 of the Italian treaty as limited by para- 
graph six of Article 79 and the U.S. Government 
can recognize only such transfers as are made in 
accordance with these treaty provisions after entry 
into force of the treaty. 

As a general principle, beneficial rights of U.N. 
countries in any German assets are not to be 
transferred. 

With respect to waiver by ex-enemy states of 


* Read by Under Secretary Lovett at his press conference 
on July 30. The note was delivered on July 29 by Ambassa- 
dor Smith to Mr. Molotov. 
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claims against Germany and its nationals (Artic “ 
30 of the Hungarian treaty, Article 26 of the Bul- 
garian treaty and Article 28 of the Rumaniap 
treaty), the U.S. Government considers that}Pro 


waiver, in case of clearing accounts, applies to net 
balances and not to ex-enemy states’ debt alone, 


coming into force of treaties and to be consulted in 
connection with any discussions which may grow 
out of the application of treaty provisions govern- 
ing transfer of German assets. 

The U.S. Government would welcome an ex- 
pression of views of the Soviet Government with 
respect to the foregoing. 

I am, my dear Mr. Molotov, sincerely yours Al 


W. Bevery Smrra 





visior 
unkni 

[Released to the press August 2)} Germ 
T'eat of a telegram from the Secretary of State Cla 
to Count Sforza, the Foreign Minister of Italy, ofices 
which was delivered by American Ambassador ta (1) 
[taly, James C. Dunn Germ: 


The Italian people through their representatives} °° be 
have given their approval to the ratification of the} ® the 
Italian treaty of peace. By this step they have Treuh 
removed the last Fascist-created barrier between}! Vi 
their country and the other sovereign peace-loving} (2) 
nations of the world. to the 


Italian Ratification of Treaty of Peace 





This action has been a necessary prerequisite td Th. P 
the return of the new Italy to the community off *raat 
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free nations and to the full participation of the 
Italian people as equals and as leaders in the res- 
toration of peace and: the building of a better 
world. Certain of the provisions of the treaty 
are not in accord with the United States Govern- 
ment’s recommendations or with our wishes. 
Within the framework of the United Nations or 
through bilateral arrangements with the nations 
concerned, Italy will now be able to work for such 
revision of those provisions as may be required. 

At this auspicious moment in the history of 





ticls 
Bul- 
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Italy, I should like to convey through you to 
Premier de Gasperi the renewed assurance that 
the United States Government will continue in the 
future, as in the past, to give to the Italian Gov- 
ernment all possible assistance and support in its 
undertakings and endeavors which look toward 
the rebuilding and the strengthening of a free 
and prosperous, democratic Italy—an Italy which 
must again be a support and an inspiration to 
democracy and freedom in Europe and throughout 
the world. 


‘gu{Procedure for Filing War Claims With the Netherlands 


O net 
ne, 


[Released to the press July 31] 


with} The Department of State has received from the 
intly} American Embassy at’ The Hague information 
ment} additional to that previously made public regard- 
it de-f ing the recovery of, and the presentation of claims 
ionalf for, property confiscated in the Netherlands by 
o the} German agencies during the German occupation? 
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The property held by the German agencies was 
taken into the custody of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment at the time of the liberation. The Neth- 
erlands Government has been endeavoring to re- 
store identifiable property to its owners and will 
ultimately distribute among claimants whose 
property cannot be restored a pro rata share of the 
proceeds from the liquidation of each agency. 

Although no time limits have been fixed for 
the filing of claims for confiscated property it is 
desirable that claims be submitted at the earliest 
possible moment, as there is no assurance that pro- 
vision will be made for the protection of possible 
unknown claimants when certain of the large 
German agencies are liquidated. 

Claims should be presented to the following 
iflices of the Netherlands Government : 


(1) For property confiscated and sold by the 
Germans, such as merchandise on consignment, 
for bank balances, debts, and other liquid assets: 
to the Custodians of the Deutsche Revisions—und 
Treuhand A.G., Notaries J. Van Hasselt and A. 
M. Vroom, Singel 250, Amsterdam ; 

(2) For property confiscated as Jewish-owned : 
to the Custodians of Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co., 
Th. P. J. Masthoff and J. D. J. Roos, Sarphati- 
straat 47/55, Amsterdam ; 
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(3) For the confiscation of furniture and 
household goods, particularly goods stored in 
warehouses, which were taken over by Sammelver- 
waltung Feindlicher Hausgerate (Trusteeship 
for Enemy Household Goods): to Stichting 
Bijzondere Beheeren, Geestbrugweg 60, Rijswijk 
Z.-H., Netherlands; 

(4) For the sequestration of assets of the 
estates of deceased persons: to the Beheersinsti- 
tuut (Netherlands Custodian Institute), Neuhuy- 
skade 94, The Hague, as it is not practicable to 
enumerate the numerous persons who have been 
appointed as custodians for such property. 


Cases involving clearing of titles to real prop- 
erty are under the jurisdiction of Afdeeling 
Onroerende Goederen (Immovable Goods Depart- 
ment), van Stolkweg 21, The Hague. Cases in- 
volving the reestablishment of rights represented 
by securities which were seized by the Germans 
are handled by the Centraal Bureau voor de 
Effecten Registratie (Security Registration De- 
partment), Singel 202/208, Amsterdam. 

Assistance in locating works of art, such as 
paintings and sculptures, may be obtained by 
writing to the Nederlandsch Kunstbezit (Nether- 
lands Art Property) at the following address: 
(Sectie Kunstschatten van het Commissariaat 
Generaal van de Nederlandsche Economische Bel- 
angen in Duitschland) Keizersgracht 105, Amster- 
dam. 


For previous information, see ButzeTin of Apr. 6, 
1947, p. 682; May 11, 1947, p. 989; and June 8, 1947, 
p. 1131. 
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Inter-American Convention on the Rights of the Author in Py 
Literary, Scientific, and Artistic Works ' ‘aha 
disc 

It 

the 

THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL Am 

of t 

tion 

con 

Tue Wurre Hovuss, July 17, 1947. American Conference of Experts on Copyright aff or 3 

To the Senate of the United States: which the Convention was formulated. laws 
With a view to receiving the advice and consent fere! 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith cont 
a certified copy of the Inter-American Convention fron 
on the Rights of the Author in Literary, Scientific, state 
and Artistic Works signed at Washington on June with 
22, 1946 on behalf of the United States of America aha 
and each of the other twenty American republics. (Enclosures: (1) Report by the Secretary of State; (2) diffe 


I transmit also for the information of the Senate 
the report by the Secretary of State regarding 
the convention, together with a copy of the Report 
of the United States Delegate to the Inter- 


% 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 16, 1947. 
The PresipENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President, with a view 
to its transmission to the Senate to receive the 
advice and consent of that body to ratification, if 
his judgment approve thereof, a certified copy of 
the Inter-American Convention on the Rights of 
the Author in Literary, Scientific, and Artistic 
Works signed at Washington on June 22, 1946 
on behalf of the United States of America and 
each of the other twenty American republics. 

The convention was formulated at the Inter- 


* §. Exec. HH, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
* Not printed. 
* Department of State publication 2827, 
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certified copy of Inter-American Convention on the Rights} - 
of the Author in Literary, Scientific, and Artistic Works lishe 
signed at Washington, June 22, 1946,? (3) report of United} for | 
States Delegate to the Inter-American Conference of Exf tions 
perts on Copyright.’ *) Unit 


Ame 
Th 
tion « 
venti 
Dele; 
right 
letter 
American Conference of Experts on Copyrightf gate | 
which met at the Pan American Union in Wash} State 
ington from June 1 to 22, 1946 at the invitation} tion } 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Americad} op ps 
Union. That conference was held in accordanee} plena 
with Resolution XX XIX of the Eighth Interns] ence, 
tional Conference of American States for the put sardi: 
pose of revising the Convention on Literary and} In ¢ 
Artistic Copyright signed at Buenos Aires August] discus 
11, 1910 (38 Stat. 1785), which was ratified by the} the va 
President of the United States of America ofconsid 
March 21, 1911. The 
In the formulation of proposals to be made tof ussed 
the conference of experts on copyright in connet}thereo 
tion with the new copyright convention, and if States 
the consideration of proposals made by represent®riews 
tives of other participating governments, tht}the im 
United States delegation to that conference halfmbod 
the benefit of the advice and counsel of five copy}thereo 
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right consultants whose appointment was approved 
by the President, and of their alternates, and sev- 


eral other persons interested in copyright matters 
who asked to be permitted to join the group 
discussions. 

It was recognized early in the conference that 
the differing copyright laws in the twenty-one 
American republics made concessions on the part 
of the various delegations necessary if a conven- 
tion of any merit was to be agreed upon. Those 
concessions involved a few departures, in one form 
ht aff or another, from the provisions of the national 
laws of the various states represented at the con- 
ference. Although a few of the provisions of the 
convention involve, in some respects, departures 
from the United States copyright law, the pro- 
——t visions of the convention in general are in accord 
with the laws and current practices on copyright 
matters in the United States. In reconciling the 
differing copyright systems the convention estab- 
Vorks) lishes the minimum uniform regulations necessary 
Jniteil for present-day inter-American copyright rela- 
f Exitions and provides protection long desired by 

United States authors for their works in other 
American republics. 

There is transmitted herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Senate in the consideration of the con- 
vention a copy of the Report of the United States 
Delegate to the Conference of Experts on Copy- 
right. Attention is invited especially to (1) the 
letter printed therein from the United States Dele- 

right} ate transmitting that report to the Secretary of 
Vash- State and recommending approval of the conven- 
ation} tion by this Government, (2) the general statement 
ricabion pages 1-7 regarding the origin, organization, 
lanct} plenary sessions, and significance of the confer- 
erm@fence, and (3) the commentary on pages 8-31 re- 
) pul varding the text of the convention. 

y and) In that commentary the text of the convention is 
ugusi} discussed, article by article, and the purposes of 
y the| the various provisions are set forth, together with 
4 Oj considerations involved in their formulation. 

The Final Act of the conference is likewise dis- 
de to}cussed in the commentary regarding the text 
nner thereof on pages 32-41 of the Report of the United 
nd M4 States Delegate. In addition to indicating the 
ent#iviews of the various delegations with respect to 
, thelthe importance of the convention, the resolutions 
> hailmbodied in the Final Act and the commentary 
copy thereon reflect the consideration given by the con- 
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ference to various copyright matters which were 
not embodied in the convention. 

Among the articles of the convention to which 
attention is invited especially is Article IX, which 
defines the basis on which international copyright 
protection is provided under the convention. Un- 
der the first sentence of that article when a work 
created by a national of one contracting state, or 
by an alien domiciled therein, has secured protec- 
tion in that state, the other contracting states are 
required to grant protection to that work without 
any requirement of registration, deposit of copy, 
or other formality. This basis of inter-American 
copyright protection is essentially the same as that 
provided in the Buenos Aires Convention of 1910 
except for the requirement in the third article of 
the 1910 convention that there shall always appear 
in the work a statement that indicates the reser- 
vation of the property right. This requirement 
of the Buenos Aires Convention is frequently over- 
looked, causing loss of rights, and it has been con- 
sidered of little value because it has not resulted in 
the giving of information regarding the date pro- 
tection began or information concerning the 
whereabouts of the owner of the copyright in the 
work. The second sentence of Article IX of the 
convention submitted herewith is intended to 
afford to a work by a national of one contracting 
state, or by an alien domiciled therein, the same 
protection in another contracting state as is spe- 
cifically provided for in the convention as well as 
the protection accorded by the latter state to works 
by its nationals. 

The protection accorded by the convention is 
limited to nationals of and aliens domiciled in each 
particular contracting state, as in the 1910 conven- 
tion, in order to avoid the application of the con- 
vention to works by persons who are neither citi- 
zens nor domiciled residents of a contracting state. 
Without such a limitation protection might be 
claimed in all the contracting states for works pro- 
tected in Brazil under the convention for the pro- 
tection of literary and artistic works signed at 
Rome June 2, 1928 (Berne Convention), without 
reciprocal protection for works by nationals of the 
American republics parties to the convention sub- 
mitted herewith. This limitation is in keeping 
with the principle of reciprocity embodied in the 
United States copyright law. 

While neither notice of copyright nor any indi- 
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cation of a reservation of rights is required under 
the convention as a condition of copyright, the 
convention recommends in Article X, with a view 
to facilitating the utilization of literary, scientific, 
and artistic works, the practice of publishing each 
work with an indication of the copyright, followed 
by the year in which the protection begins, the 
name and address of the copyright owner, and the 
place of origin of the work. Similarly, Article 
XVI of the convention provides for the trans- 
mission by each contracting state to the other con- 
tracting states and to the Pan American Union, at 
regular intervals, of— 

official lists, in card or book form, of copyrighted works, 
assignments thereof, and licenses for their use, which 
have been registered, or otherwise officially made of rec- 
ord in its appropriate office by nationals or domiciled 
aliens. 

Such information will be of especial value to indus- 
trial users of copyrighted works in determining the 
authors thereof and in reaching the owners of those 
works to arrange for their use. A number of 
directives for the formulation of standards and 
regulations designed to facilitate and encourage 
the exchange of information provided for in Arti- 
cle XVI are recommended in Resolution V of the 
Final Act of the conference, which is printed on 
pages 55-56 of the above-mentioned Report of the 
United States Delegate. 

Under the provisions of the first paragraph of 
Article XVII thereof the convention will replace 
between the contracting states the Buenos Aires 
Convention of 1910, the revision of that convention 
signed at Habana on February 18, 1928, and all 
earlier inter-American conventions on copyright, 
but will not affect rights already acquired under 
those conventions. 

Ratification of the convention by the signatory 
states in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional procedures and deposit of the instruments 
of ratification with the Pan American Union are 
provided for in Article XIX. The convention is 
already in force, pursuant to the provisions of 
Article XX thereof, with respect to the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, and Mexico as a result of the 
deposit of their respective instruments of ratifica- 
tion. Subsequent ratifications will become effec- 
tive on the date of their deposit. 

Provision is made in Article XXI for any con- 
tracting state to withdraw from the convention by 
the giving of one year’s notice to the Pan American 



































Union. Such withdrawal will not affect rights ac. § °F | 
quired under the convention prior to its termina-f ° ' 
tion with respect to the state which gives such af 
notice. . 
Respectfully submitted. pul 
suc 
me! 
WAT | ner 
* Am 
to i 
Secretary of State onl 
(Enclosures: (1) Certified copy of Inter-American Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Author in Literary, Scientific, 
and Artistic works, signed at Washington June 22, 1946;§ Pro 
(2) Report of the United States Delegate to the inter 
American Conference of Experts on Copyright.) . 
mer 
William Dawson Appointed Special Rep- j to 
resentative on Governing Board of PAU unk 
The Secretary of State announced on July 29 se 
the appointment of William Dawson as Special = 
Representative of the United States, with the : 
rank of Ambassador, on the Governing Board of “tn 
the Pan American Union effective August 11, 1947.) 7°" 
je ‘ . § trea 
Mr. Dawson succeeds Spruille Braden in this vem 


capacity. tries 
The appointment of Mr. Dawson marks a new Chil 
development in this Government’s representation 


on the Governing Board of the Union, in that he + 
will be the first official to asume this post as 4 bates 
full-time responsibility. Until November 1945 the the 
United States was represented on the Governing the 
Board by the Secretary of State. Thereafter it 

; mad 
was represented by the Assistant Secretary of 9 


State for American republic affairs. The appoint <et 
ment now of an ad hoc representative with the Atla 
rank of Ambassador is in accordance with con- i 
clusions reached by the Inter-American Confer- Mex 
ence on Problems of War and Peace, held im TI 
Mexico City in February and March 1945, and 


cessi 
embodied in the following paragraph of resolu- of e 
tion IX of that Conference: inchs 


The Governing Board of the Pan American Unioof ‘Ty 
shall be composed of one ad hoc delegate designated by ment 
each of the American Republics, which delegates shall a 
have the rank of Ambassadors and shall enjoy the corre A 
sponding privileges and immunities, but shall not be part ugt 
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of the diplomatic mission accredited to the government 
of the country in which the Pan American Union has its 
seat. . . - 

Although the governments of the American re- 
publics have not considered the appointment of 
such ad hoc representative mandatory, the appoint- 
ment is advisable in the interests of this Govern- 
ment’s policy of actively supporting the inter- 
American system and contributing constructively 
to its development, and in view of the constantly 
enlarged scope of inter-American cooperation. 


Provisional Commercial Agreement with Chile 


[Released to the press August 2] 

By means of an exchange of notes, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Chile have agreed 
to continue in force for a second additional year, 
unless superseded by a more comprehensive agree- 
ment, the provisional commercial agreement con- 
cluded by the two Governments on July 30, 1945. 
The Chilean Government in its note expressed 
acceptance of the desire of the United States 
Government to initiate concrete negotiations for a 
treaty of commerce, friendship, and navigation 
responsive to the reciprocal interests of both coun- 
tries within the next 12 months. Both the 
Chilean note and the United States note were 
signed on July 30. 

In the original agreement the Chilean Govern- 
ment granted without compensation reduction in 
the Chilean import duties on certain products of 
the United States. The Government of Chile 
made these unilateral duty concessions in the in- 
terest of expansion and liberalization of trade in 
accordance with the economic objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter and of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace, held at 
Mexico City in the spring of 1945. 

Three Chilean import items on the original con- 
cession list are omitted under the present exchange 
of notes. They are items nos. 552, 553, and 554, 
including umbrellas and parasols. 

The text of the provisional commercial agree- 
ment of July 30, 1945, including the original list of 
concessions, was set forth in press release no. 581 of 
August 2, 1945, issued by the Department of State. 
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IIAA President Praises Congressional 
Action Extending Institute 


Col. Arthur R. Harris, President of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., said on July 28 
that he was extremely gratified at the action by 
the United States Congress which extends the co- 
operative activities of these two entities in the 
other American republics. 

“The Congressional action shows that the United 
States wishes to cooperate in every way possible 
for the basic human and economic advancement of 
the peoples of the hemisphere generally”, Colonel 
Harris declared. 

Action taken by the House of Representatives on 
July 25 assured the cooperative programs of at 
least another three years of life. The Senate had 
already passed a bill extending these activities for 
a period of five years. In both bills the Institute 
and the Educational Foundation would be merged 
as one corporation working under the authority of 
the Department of State. Under present legisla- 
tion the charters for the two corporations expire 
in 1948 or when programs already budgeted for 
the fiscal year of 1948 are terminated. 

Congressional action providing charter legisla- 
tion for extension of the cooperative activities in 
health and sanitation, food supply, and elementary 
and secondary education followed extensive hear- 
ings in which the worth of these programs, both 
to the United States and the cooperating republics, 
was examined from every angle. The consensus 
of opinion has been that this type of program 
should be continued where it has seemed desirable 
in order to consolidate gains already made in pro- 
grams set up under wartime conditions and 
necessities. 

“It is extremely gratifying that all agencies en- 
gaged in studying these programs have agreed that 
they are eminently worthwhile,” said Colonel 
Harris. 

He said he was particularly pleased over the 
fact that the Congress, with many pressing matters 
of legislation of international importance awaiting 
action, had recognized “the urgency of making 
common cause of the problem of elevating basic 
living standards right in our own hemisphere.” 
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Voice of America Programming Revised to Meet New Budget 


[Released to the press July 29] 


Reduction in the State Department’s Voice of 
America programs by 40 percent, together with a 
new “block programming” system to minimize the 
effects of the cut by concentrating programs into 
the best nighttime listening hours in each country, 
was announced on July 29 by William Benton, 
Assistant Secretary of State for public affairs. 

The changes in time were made on Tuesday, 
July 29, at 12 o’clock noon, Eastern Daylight-Sav- 
ing Time, Mr. Benton said, and constitute one of 
a series of major steps under way to bring the 
Department’s international information and cul- 
tural affairs program within the limits of the ap- 
propriation provided by Congress for the 1947-48 
operation. The new budget calls for expenditure 
of $6,900,000 as against the $8,400,000 of last year. 
Other changes will be announced within the next 
few days. 

Broadcasting by the Voice of America will be 
cut from 55 hours to 33 hours a day under the new 
plan, and Danish and Swedish will be dropped 
from the list of 26 languages in which the programs 
are now broadcast. Dutch-language programs to 
the Netherlands will also be eliminated, though the 
programs to the Netherlands East Indies in that 
language will be continued. 

Program curtailment will be heaviest in the 
Latin American output, predominantly in the Eng- 
lish-language programs, the present 18 hours and 
15 minutes of broadcasting being reduced more 
than 50 percent to 9 hours a day. Broadcasts to 
the Far East will be reduced from 9 hours and 45 
minutes to 6 hours a day, the cuts being made 


solely in the English-language output; those to 
Europe will be reduced from 28 hours and 30 
minutes to 17 hours. 

In addition to the program cuts, the Department 
will turn over to private companies, as rapidly 
as possible, additional programming activities, 
Under this change, however, the Department ex- 
pects to continue to prepare, in its New York head- 
quarters, the programs for Russia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
Greece, Korea, China, and a short daily program to 
Germany. All other programming will be done 
by private contractors. 

“Block programming,” the concentration of 
broadcasts into the best nighttime listening hours 
in each country, will effect a substantial saving in 
the staff needed to prepare the programs in a single 
language at various times throughout a 24-hour 
period. In the past, more than one staff group 
has been required because of the long hours in- 
volved. Henceforth, programs will be broadcast 
over the space of relatively few hours, making it 
possible for a single staff unit to do the entire job. 

The present staff of more than 500 persons now 
working in the International Broadcasting Divi- 
sion in the United States will be reduced to about 
225 when additional programming is turned over 
to the private contractors. 

It is expected that the private contractors will 
employ many of the language and other specialists 
now on the Department of State broadcasting staff 
to enable them successfully to conduct the pro- 
gramming operations. 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON! 


[Released to the press July 31] 


Reorganization of the State Department’s Office 
of International Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs, to achieve maximum results under its re- 
duced appropriations, is now under way. 


* Made at Mr. Benton’s press conference on July 31, 1947. 
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First step in the reorganization is the change 
in its name to the Office of Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange, to conform with the language 
of the Mundt bill now before Congress. 

In line with our reduced operating budget, we 
are planning to consolidate the present ten operat- 
ing divisions of OIE into four divisions in the new 
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office. Under this plan, the five existing “area di- 
visions” are being combined into a single division 
responsible for program and policy supervision, 
and the Press and Publications and Motion Pic- 
ture Divisions are being merged into a single Press 
and Films Division. The functions of the Li- 
praries and Exchange of Persons Divisions will 
continue on a sharply reduced scale, as a single 
division. The International Broadcasting Divi- 
sion is being retained as a separate division. 

Congress treated my own area of the Depart- 
ment very much better than many other divisions 
of the Government and far ketter than many pub- 
lished reports would indicate. For the UNESCO 
budget, Congress allotted the full $3,700,000 re- 
quested. For the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation with La- 
tin America, Congress allotted $3,900,000 which 
is only $100,000 less than the $4,000,000 budget I 
inherited when I came into the Department and is 
the fourth largest budget in the history of the 
Interdepartmental Committee. For the Office of 
International Information and Cultural Affairs, 
Congress allotted $12,400,000. This is a total of 
$20,000,000, or 60 percent of the $34,000,000 re- 
quested for operating funds. There was another 
$6,000,000 originally requested for the building 
of radio relay stations, but very early in the hear- 
ings before the Appropriations Committee it was 
decided to postpone further appeal for these relay 
stations until Congress, at its next session, held 
hearings on the legislation required for the long- 
range setup of the broadcasting. Thus, even on 
the OIC budget—which suffered the most severe 
cut from a present level of $20,000,000 to $12,- 
400,000—the comparison should be made either 
with the $20,000,000 of our current operation or 
the $25,000,000 requested rather than with a $31,- 
000,000 figure which included a capital investment 
of $6,000,000 in radio relay stations. 

To keep our OIE operation within the new 
appropriation, we are reducing our Washington 
and New York staffs from 1,013 to 649 persons. 
Our overseas staff is being cut from 313 American 
Foreign Service reserve and staff officers to 
approximately 130. The 27-man engineering staff 
for the Manila and Munich radio relay transmit- 
ters is being retained. Our overseas staff of 
eo nationals is being reduced from 1,500 to 
67. 


The operating funds available for the OIE for 
August 10, 1947 
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this year as contrasted with last year are as 
follows: 





1947 1948 





Domestic operations 
Radio broadcasting _. _ - . - $7, 800, 000 , 000 
Motion pictures. _. . . _ _ - 2, 700, 000 400, 000 
Press and publications (Wire- 

less Bulletin and magazine 


PR aaa ti 2 inca r5s 1, 400, 000 800, 000 
SO is. a. ce cea 442, 000 350, 000 
Exchange of persons _ - _ _ . 347, 000 250, 000 

Overseas operations . . . . _ - 6, 200, 000 | 2, 462, 000 











Reductions in the overseas staff are being made 
with principal regard for the immediate urgency 
of the operations in various countries. OIE offices 
are being eliminated in several countries, includ- 
ing Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Afghanistan, Portugal, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and the Dominican Republic. 
The staff at virtually all other missions is being 
drastically reduced. 

While the new appropriation requires a sharp 
‘curtailment of our activities, I am personally op- 
timistic about the long-range future of this pro- 
gram. The Mundt bill to give basic authorization 
for the program was passed by the House by an 
almost 3 to 1 majority and with bipartisan sup- 
port. It failed to come to a vote in the Senate in 
the last-minute rush of business but was reported 
out by the Foreign Relations Committee with only 
one dissent. I feel confident it will be made law 
by the present Congress. 

This year’s appropriation for the program, 
while requiring reductions in operation, enables 
us to retain a framework upon which can be con- 
structed an adequate international information 
program when Congress so directs. 

I interpret the action of Congress this year, 
coming as it did after lengthy and searching de- 
bate, as a turning point for this program and as 
the establishment of a principle. And I regard 
with satisfaction the appointment of special com- 
mittees of the Senate and House to study the OIE 
here and abroad during this year. Every careful 
study of the OIE has resulted in increasing public 
conviction about its importance. I am confident 
that the members of Congress who travel abroad 
this year will observe the effect on other countries 
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of the false information being given them about 
the United States by our detractors, or the lack 
of any information about us at all. I feel con- 
fident they will return convinced of the need for 
giving to the rest of the world a full and fair 


picture of America. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


Office, for 15 cents each: 


India. 
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Comparison of Appropriations for Fiscal Years 1947 and 1948 


The following article of interest to BULLETIN readers 
appeared in the July 26, 1947, issue of Foreign Com- 
_merce Weekly, a publication of the Department of 
Commerce, copies of which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


“Emergent Nepal—Its Economic Development and 
Trade Outlook”, by Samuel H. Day, Counselor for 
Economic Affairs, American Embassy, New Delhi, 


Visits United States 


Colombian Journalist and Criminologist 


of journalism, education, and criminology. 
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Dr. Carlos Lozano y Lozano, former Vice Presi-§ Foret 
dent, distinguished journalist, author, and crimi- 
nal lawyer of Bogoté, who is visiting the United 
States under the interchange-of-specialists pro. 
gram of the Department of State’s Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs, hag 
been invited to speak at the Inter-American Con- 
ference of Pennsylvania State College on August 
4. A few days later, he will start his tour around 
the country, where he will inspect leading United 
States newspapers, universities, and penal institu. oe 
tions, and will consult with experts in the fields§ ana‘ 
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Appropriation title 1947 fiscal year Appropriation title 1948 fiscal year (+) ineremm 
Department Service 
in ied pnapinninpipeenmnpirpeiene $26, 580, 000 
Pasepont Agentleg. TT] "taf ogof $98-978 221 | Salaries and Expenses.......—.------o------- $90,067,250] $6,910 
I criti cone eiscdomepeepne= 85, 000 
Printing abd DIMGING........-----cecscececesucee 1, 433, 900 | Printing and Binding (Departmental Service 2 960, 000 —473, 0 
only). 
Collecting and Editing Official Papers of Terri- 25,000 | Collecting and Editing Official Papers of Terri- 30, 000 +5, 00 
tories of the United States. tories of the United States. 
Salaries and Expenses, Surplus Property Dis- 6, 000, 000 | Salaries and Expenses, Surplus Property Dis- 2, 650, 000 —3, 350, 000 
posal. posal. 
North Atlantic Fisheries. -....................-. 25, 000 +25, 00 
TOTAL, DEPARTMENT SERVICE.........---- $44, 437, 121 TOTAL, DEPARTMENT SERVICE--..........-. $33, 732, 250 —10, 704, 871 
Foreign Service 
Salaries, Ambassadors and Ministers. ---.....-- 830, 500) 
so al cians 6, 450, 000 
Salaries of Clerical, Administrative, and Fiscal | 10, 847, 850 
Personnel. 
Miscellaneous Salaries and Allowances- -------- 6, 129,450) 42,016, 500 | Salaries and Expenses..................-.---.- 1 48, 737, 750 +6, 721, 28 
I iii deo cnt cope mpentuncadsmeanne 2, 062, 700 
EE Sn reniccunigprichnwnwnsin 9, 496, 000 
Foreign Service Auxiliary --.....-.------------- 3, 300, 000 
ee ee 2, 900, 000 
Foreign Service Quarters. -.........-.-.--------- 3 5, 255, 500 a 
Cost i ahehe OS EE ETT 8, 540, re 8, 795, 500 | Living and Quarters Allowances. --......----- 138, 130, 000 665, 500 
Representation Allowances_...-.....-.----.----- 800, 000 | Representation Allowances..................-. 700, 000 —100, 0 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 1,051,000 | Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 2, 085, 000 +1, 034, 0 
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Appropriation title 1947 fiscal year Appropriation title 1048 fiseal year| (+) jnerease, 
3]. | Foreign Service—Continued 
6 [ee UM NN Se cock keene $180, 000 +$180, 000 
-§ foreign Service Buildings Fund........ $1, 000, 000 Foreign Service Buildings Fund ....... 51, 500,000 | +50, 500, 000 
ed Emergencies Arising in the Diplomatic and 9, 000, 000 Emergencies Arising in the Diplomatic and 11, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 
Consular Service. Consular Service. 
"0- 
- ToTAL, FOREIGN SERVICE..........-- $62, 663, 000 TOTAL, FOREIGN SERVICE_____..._- $122, 332, 750 +59, 669, 750 
as International Obligations and Activities 
United States Contributions to International 3, 461, 067. 60 | United States Contributions to International 3, 557, 661 +96, 593. 40 
N-& Commissions, Congresses, and Bureaus. Commissions, Congresses, and Bureaus. 
United States Participation in United Nations . 11, 155,347 | United States Participation in United Nations. 12, 578,240 | +1, 422, 893b 
ust United States Participation in United Nations 3, 708, 385 +3, 708, 385 
nd Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 
ted International Refugee Organization........._- 71,073,900 | +71, 073, 900 
tu International Activities... ................-.... 3, 000, 000 International Activities. ..................-... 3, 600, 000 +600, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, International Boundary 880, 000 Salaries and Expenses, International Bound- 950, 000 +70, 000 
lds and Water Commission, U. 8S. and Mexico. ary and Water Commission, U. S. and 
Mexico. 
Construction, International Boundary and 9, 250, 000 Construction, International Boundary and 4, 000, 000 —5, 250, 000 
Water Commission, U. 8. and Mexico. Water Commission, U. 8. and Mexico. 
Rio Grande Emergency Flood Protection, 100, 000 Rio Grande Emergency Flood Protection, 25, 000 —75, 000 
Department of State. Department of State. 
American Mexican Claims Commission. . . . COD. Ee cece tere Pee de eed ee eee eee —90, 000 
International Boundary Commission, U. 8. | $53, 500 
and Canada and Alaska and Canada. 
Salaries and Expenses, International Joint | 37, 100 
Commission, U. 8. and Canada. 
Special and Technical Investigations, Inter- | 157,500 }* ° 318, 100 — = be rr th Sections, 415, 417 +97, 317 
national Joint Commission, U. 8. .and Canada. price eee rie 
International Fisheries Commission. .... . 30, 000 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- | 40,000 
mission. 
Cooperation with the American Republics. . . $5, 375, 000 Cooperation with the American Republics . $3, 900, 000 —$1, 475, 000 
Salaries and Expenses, Philippine Rehabilita- 47, 918, 000 Salaries and Expenses, Philippine Rehabilita- 42, 500, 000 —65, 418, 000 
tion, Department of State. tion, Department of State. 
ToTaL, INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS $81, 547, 514. 60 TOTAL, INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS $146, 303, 603 +64, 756, 088. 40 
AND ACTIVITIES, AND ACTIVITIES. 
ae Information aud Cultural Program—Liquida- 1, 430, 000 +1, 430, 000 
tion. 
nee Rese TONE... oo es h ee ee $188, 647, 635. 60 AONE, 6 6-6-4 06 0 ee ee $303, 798, 603 | +115, 150, 967.40 
! Amounts shown are those appropriated by the Department of State Appropriation Act, 1948. The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948, contains a 
provision transferring $400,000 from ‘‘Salaries and Expenses, Department of State’’ and $100,000 from “Living and Quarters Allowances, Foreign Service’”’ to 
110, 971 “Salaries and Expenses, Foreign Service’’. 
2 For the fiscal year 1947 Printing and Binding for the Department and the Foreign Service were carried under this appropriation title, whereas in 1948 the 
Printing and Binding for the Foreign Service was carried under a separate appropriation title. 
(73, 90 +The amounts shown do not reflect a true comparison inasmuch as funds for office quarters abroad were included in the appropriation for 1947, whereas 
in 1948 funds for office quarters are provided under “Salaries and Expenses, Foreign Service’. 
+5, 00 ‘Formerly included under Printing and Binding, Department of State. 
350, 000 
+25, 00 
704, 871 
721, 28 
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Harry N. Howard, author of the article on the United Nations 
Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents, 
is in the Division of Research for Near East and Africa, Office of 
Intelligence Research, Department of State. 





